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ABSTRACT 




This handbook is one; of four handbooks developed 
pfl^service and inservice- counselor preparation cind professional 
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for 



development^ It was developed, as a practical guide^^hich will <provide 
resourc^-s for supervisors to use in the field for enhancing their own 
skills or for use with other counselors under th.eir supervision. It 
is also appropriate for use by instructors as a textbook or 
supplementary matsrial in supervision courses or workshops. This 
handbook focuses on management issues and strategies for \use in 
graduate level courses and in the f ieldi^ , Topics covered in. the text 
focus on the dual challenge facing administrators: to manage both . 
people and programs effectively. Chapters present relevant 

literature, offer techniques and strategies for implementing 

administrative skills', and identify additional resources-f or' the new 
supervisor. Individual chapters focus on: (1) t*he trajisition from 
counselor to administrator; (2) -leadership in supervisory 
relationships; (3) managing professional staff; (4) conflict and 
stress in organizations; (5) r accountability in performance 
evaluations; and (6) program planning and implementation. References 
are included. (NB) ~ ^ 
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Foreword 

Much attention has been given by the Association for Counselor 
Educ2lion and Supervision (ACES) to the curriculum of counselor education 
training programs, particularly with the (ecent emphasis on the accreditation 
process. During their preparation as counselors, students complete either a 
practicum or iritemship and in most cases, both. For ti^e jfaculty member, 
supervision of counseling^piacticums and intemships/extemships requires 
different skills and processes than the teaching of other courses in the ^ 
curriculum. <r 

Additionally, many graduates of our counselor education programs move 
into adrniniblraiive positions as their caree;^ advance. The/ rnay iiHu 
themselves serving not only as counselors, but also^ as the director of a high 
school hx college couriseTing center, director of a community mental health 
or rehabilitation center, or as a/first line supervisor of other counselors 
within an educational or community setting, ^ry seldom> however, have 
counselors received training or course work related to the administrative and 
supervtsory skills they are required to perform; 

In order to address these needs, ACES initiated and has continued to 
support the Supervision Interest Network. A special focus was given when 
ACES selected "A Spectrum of Supervision'' as its 1986-87 theme. The 
Netv.ork has undertaken several projects related to the supervision theme 
this year. These hav« included; preparing articles for ACES Spedtum,^^ 
' Association newsletter, completing a summary report onia survey of syllabi 
for^upervision courses, encouraging inclusion of standards for counseling 
supervisors in licensure laws, and addressing the-need for didactic and 
experiential training in supervision. skills as a part of the curriculum of 
approved programs and counseling sites. 

In addition to these activities, a major contribution to ihe supervision 
theme has beea the developmerit of two handbooks. These two handbooks, 
entitled Hdindbook of Counseling Supervision and Handlx>ok of 
Administrative Supervision, are intended to be practical guides which vill 
provide resources for counselor educators to use with students in practicum 
-g-^ internship settings in their training programs, and for supervisors to use 



in the field for enhancing their own skills or for gse with other cpunselors 
under their supervision. In addition, the handbooks can bo used. by 
instructors as textbooks or supplementary materials in supervision courses or 
v\/orkshops, 

I arn particularly proud to have had these two handbooks developed 
during my term of office, and I sincerely hope they are but the beginning of 
many efforts which will address the issuer of counseling ^nd administrative 
supervision in the <!oming years. Special mention and accolades should be 
given to Dr. L. DiAnne Borders and Dr. George Leddick, autHors of ttie 
Handbook of Counseling Supervision and to Dr. Elizabeth Jalvey, author of 
the Haridfooo/c of Administrative Supervision! These three individuals and 
others who contributed to the content or editing of the publications deserve 
special recognition. All of these ACES members have made an extraordinary 
contribution to their pr6fession>and the Association, . ^ * 

Nancy A. Scott,. 1986^7 President 
Association for Counselor Education and Supervision 
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Introduction 



This handboolcWas developed to assist educators, students, and new 
administrators from counseling backgrounds to gain understanding and 
cc.inpetency In human services^ministraltion. One in a series of projects . 
sponsored by the Association for Counselor Education and Supervision ^ 
(ACES), the text focuses on management issues and strageties for use in 
graduate level courses and in the field. While administrative topics are 
setdonri an integral component of counselor trainlngxurricula, there is.a 
growing need for infonnatioh about these roles, as they are becoming reality 
in the careers of many counselors. 

Topics covered in this text focus on the dual challenge facing 
administrators: to manage both people and programs effectively. Chapters , 
present relevant literature, off^r techniques and strategies for implementing 
administrativerskills, and identify additional- re:;ources for the new 
supervisor, 

A single source cannot attempt to cover the scope of current knowledge 
in administration.^ This handbook is designed to serve as a basic^ piattical 
guide for field supervisors, counselor educators, and graduate students 
seeking supervisory skills. 
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Chapter 1 

Transitions: Counselor to 
Administrator 

While graduates from counselor training programs typically seek positions 
in direct service, it is predictable that at some point in their careers they 
will assume administrative positions such as supervisor, staff specialist, 
guidance department head, or program director. These management 
positions offer an attractive career ladder for counselors vyho otherwise 
woul^'.be limited to line staff positions. They often provide higher salaries 
and status, the opportunity to act as change agents within organizations, 
and an alternative to the stress of direct service (Feldman, 1980; Ratti.& 
Austin, 1978). 

Unfortunately, even highly skilled counselors have seldom received any 
preparation for administration during their preservice or in-service training. 
This is in sharp contrast to the attention devoted to ensuring competency in 
their clinical work. A cornerstone of counselor preparation programs is the 
extended internship, where students have an opportunity to learn under 
direct supervision of senior practitioners. When these new professionals are 
subsequently hired, organizations usually provide an orienhtion period, 
ongoing supervision, and in-service or continuing education opportunities. 
Training and evaluation continue throughout'empldyment, focused on 
improving the counselor's skill as a practitjoner (Feldman, 1980). 

|t is ironic that expertise as a counselor is often the basis for promotion to 
middle management, yet a parallel training process seldom exists for the 
new administrator (Lewis & Lewis, 1983; Patti & Austin, 1978; White, 1981). 
New supervisors instead find themselves immersed in a myriad of tasks for 
which they, have no formal supervision or training. They are responsible for 
balancing the conflicting and at times mutually exclusive needs of upper 
management, to whom they are accountable, and line staff whom they now 
supervise. Identified with neither yet a conduit for both, these administrators 



often ieel isolated in struggling with issues of loyalty, values, and the proper 
use of pcwer (Austin, 1981) Jjob perfomiance may be medLqg^„aft€yr. W 
initial cDcpedations, an experience that Js discouraging for the administrator, 
frustrating for staff, and a serious loss for the organization. Not only have 
these competent counselors been reassigned, but they have not received 
training to function as potentially skills administrators (Feldman, 1980; 
Whit^ 1981). 

The problem becomes more sobering when one recognizes that people 
trained in direct service Constitute the bulk of the middle management pool 
in most human setyice organizations (Lewis & Lewis, 1983). While some 
have argued that counselors are by training and temperament ill-suited for 
administrative positions, many agree that they have expertise in the critical 
human relations skills necessary for middle management roles. With training 
^in -organizational behavior and management principles, there is growing 
evidence that counselors can become effective administrators (Austin & 
Hershey, 1982; Slavin, 1985). ^ 

An important aspect of the transition process is the ability of a new 
administrator to adopt values and an ethical framework compatible with 
management. The impact of values on leadership, decision-making, and 
communication is receiving increased attention as a major factor in 
administrative effectiveness (Levy, 1985; Naisbitt, 1982; Pfeters & Watemian, 
1982); 

. Administrators promoted from direct service benefit, in particular, by 
"^attention to distinctions between the value systems of practitioners and 
managers. These distinctions make the transition from clinician to supervisor 
challenging, but can ultimately lead to a sensitive perspective on the 
priorities and resulting behaviors of both groups. 

What Makes Organizations Tick? 

what are the beliefs and values that underiie behavior in an organization? 
Administratorsyoften have a hard time articulating these, yet .values fh. large 
part determine what infonnatjon is considered in decision-making ^jid how 
communication takes place. Values reflect a "valuing process" by \ymch . 
individuals perceive right and wrong, good and bad, vyhat they are^^r^or 
against (Beck & Hillmar, 1986; Ratti & Austin, 1978),-^V^lues also proi^de a ' 
framework for ethical standards to guide behavior within an organization. 

An organization's explicit values are evident in policy statements, 
personnel structure, performance svaluation methods, program planning 
procedures— virtually every aspect of daily operations. A set of impHdtpr 
hidden values may also be seen in the informal distributioh of power, 
authority, and responsibility at various levels of the organization (Beck & 
Hillmar, 1986; Stewart, 1984). For example, who are the key figures in 
decision-making? Where are the most accessible channels of 
communication? How do hours of operation and actual budget allocations 
relate to the stated mission? 
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Middle managers are particularly effected.by these cocplicit and implicit 
values, since-they mus r»Kpond-to both-upp^r-oi^^nagerro 
Far torn being merely a philosophical exercise, solid understanding of an 
organization's values provides clarity and direction to daily operating 
policies. « 

Value Conflicts for^New Administrators 

Supervisors moving from the i^nks of direct service fece pred^<#Hle. 
conflicts in reconciling beftefe they held as a counselor with the /<i!ues 
inherent to management (Feldman, 1930; Whitfe; 1981). A cri^ii^l ^^ef) 
toward making this transition comes with awareness of-fivsral important 
differences ir! the values Within which each paifes^p^ operates. Further 
discussion of the following distinctions rruiy be found in Feldman (1980), 
Lewis and Lewis (1983), P&tti and.AuGb.c li978), and White (1981). 

DeciskHHnaking. How one arrives at decisions js central to the vvork of> 
human services. Counselors are characteristicaUy oriented to theipecific 
needs or their clients. They perceive thenrisyelves ^nd the,organi2ation to be 
responsible for providing maximum^ se^rvice to the individual Counselors 
often, serve as advocates for clients within the prganizatijon and among 
family, sciiool and community. Decisions are made with'an emphasis on 
ensu!-ing client access to the best possible ifeatment. 

AdministioiOrs have somewhat different priorities in the decision process. 
Focusing on maintenance of the organization as a whole, they view speciftc 
client needs in the context of the |argGr system. Best possible treatment for^ 
the individual becomes subsumed under the most vvorkable solution given a 
large clientele anr* limited .resources. Thus, from an administrative . 
perspective, it may be necessary to restrict desirable aspects of indiviau^Ts^ 
treatment \ag., Jongte"mi therapy) in order to provide a broader range pf 
service to the comniunity. v 

Autonomy. Counselors bear some degree of responsibility for \he welfare 
of their clients. They also typically operate with the autonomy ahd authority 
to cct on this responsibility. That is, when responding to crises, consulting 
on difficult cases, or working with school:, the couhselor has significant 
input into decisions regarding his or her client. 

Administrators are often less fortunate. While assigried a varie^/ of 
responsibilities, all too often they are not given the authority to carry out 
tasks adequately. Thus, the supervisor charged with implementing a crisis - 
management policy may find that other administrators have control over the 
budget,, personnel schedules, and facilities needed to manage such a 
prograrh. Responsibility without authority is a dilemma that supervisors must 
constantly be aiert to in their interdependent roles. 

Coilegiai Relationships. Counselors are trained to develop relationships in 
whicK open comrtiunication is valued. Sharing of information and personal 
feedback are seen as ways to facilitate growth. Interactions based on trust 
are central to counseling approaches, couched in temns such as rapport or 



' therapeutic alliance. In the workplace, open communication is sought 
through inforrnaj support netvvorte, requests fpr participatgyy leadership, and 
attenilbn. to group process is'sues in s'teff meetin^^^ 

Administrators, while perhaps valuing.open communication, quidcly learn 
that it does not always facilitate achieving fheir goals. Middle. managers 
charaaeristicaify fi'^d themselves competing with peers for scarce resources, 
and evaluating their slaffs work performance. Both of these tasl^ tend to 
foster functional, restrained dialogue rather *an open communication. ^ 
Supervisors consistently report that competition, isolation and the loss o» 
. coliagiality are major difficulties encoUrjtered in the transition from dir^jct 
service to middle-management. ^ .... 

Exercise of Authority. PferHapstiowhere is the transition to administration 
more difficult than in coming to terms with the use of authority*. Coiuv^lors 
are trained to work independentiy and minimise overt uses of power i^i 
relationships with clients. Any "agthorit/'-derives ftofn one^s e<r^rtise m ,>^; 
helping clients resolve their concerns, whereas directly controlling di^rrt^' 
beliavior is viewed as immoraUnnethical, arid in some cases illegal. 
Professional practice guidelines emphasize .such clierit rights as informed 
consent and confidentiality to safeguard against inappropriate uses of povver 
in counseling relatiprSships. , . 

The counselor-turned-administrator is thus likely to feel convicted iri 
situations that require the use 6f direct authority to ensure compliance from 
staff. Such situations are inevitable, however, in any supervisory position. 
Collaborative decisions are not always possible when implementing new 
policies. Staff evaluation (with^ related judgments about training, retention or 
sal?ry) is a factor of organizational life. Budget cuts may necessitate 
racing support Services to staff. Each of these situations requires critical 
judgment and, when necessary, the use of authority to direct staff ^..^rations 
for which the supervisor is^ accountable. 

A particularly stressful aspect of authority among those who are promoted 
'from the ranks' comes v/ith supervising former peers. Friendships become 

u strained, and loyalty or guilt can seriously impede sound management 
decisions, levinson (1964) present a useful discussion of potential conflicts 
in this situation, with specific guidelines for competent supervision of 
fomier peers. 

Articulating Managerial Values 

It is important for the new administrator to clarify personal and 
organizational values, remaining sensitive to implications of these beliefs for 
- supervisory behavior, \felues clarification exercises are useful v/ays of 
identifying priorities, and can be particularly effective when completed with 
a peer group of middle managers. 

Austin (1978) and Beck and Hillmar (1986) describe several values 
clarification procedures requiring no formal facilitator. These methods 
include identifying a list of "value" words (eg., trust, money, productivity, 
autonomy, competence, security) and agreed upon definitions of these 
O 
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words. Individuals rank order the list according to.theirown priorities; 
!y„^.^'*l"5^!'y disqissing reasons their rankings and theJmplicatioris.for 
poHcy^cfecisiohl tfese discussions may or nriay'riot Teid to a group 
consensus of priority values, but do facilitate understanding anr>ong 
colleagues. Ultimately such exercises can lead to the articulation of an 
organization's administrative perspectives and direction (Beck & Hillman 
1986). X 

Ethical Issues Facing Supervisors 

Whereas values reflect broad attitudes and beliefe, . eUycs provide specific 
principles to guide behavior in the workplace. Although eaoi human^ - 
service specialty has ib own set of ethical standards, the ethics of 
management go beyond direct service provision to enconipass the internal 
bureaucracy^ of organizations. Ssverah aspects of administration jfest the 
ethical fortitude of even the best manager, and will be revieyved briefly: 
More comprehensive discussion of these issues may be found in Bayer, 
Feldman, and Reich (1981), Levy fl985), and Stevvart 0984): 

Client Welfare. Management decisionsshould be opproached with the 
priority goal of serving clients, as that is the basis for the exrsterice of any 
human service prgahizatipn. Middle managers are ethically Iwund to use 
the most N^lid^artd reliable indices of client need^i in making program 
decisions. This holds true even when that information may point to 
limitations in the system. For example, staff expertise in providing iridividual 
counseling must be weighed against the potential need for more group or 
family treatment when waiting lists become excessive. ( 

Protectirig the confidentiality of client records is another important ethical 
responsiblity of adminifitrators. Evaluation tearns often request access to 
client files, and clerical staff may. need certain infonnation for billing or 
accounting purposes. Increased computerization of records compounds the 
potential for inappropriate release of confidential client data, fblicies for 
limiting access to records on a "need to know" basis, and protejding client 
rights to infomied consent, are important ethical tasks of the management 
team^ 

Stah' supervision. Predictably hectic schedules in humaa service settings 
may challenge an organization's commitment to providing supervision. In 
well-intentioned efforts to maximize direct service, staff schedules may be 
cr^fvded with appointments, leaving jittle supervisory time to reflect upon 
thfs^llc. Less laudible reasons for inadequate supervision include a lack of 
budgelecKfunds or qualified senior clinicians to provide this service. , 

Effective .nianagers recognize the need for ongoing clinical supervision to 
ensure individual competence and organizational accountability. Ideally they 
serve as advocates for staff in hiring high quality supervisors. Frequently, 
however, tlje human service manager is expected to provide both clinical 
and administrative supervision to staff. ThiS presents an ethical dilemma* 
Merging supervisory and evaluative roles terids to rnagnify issues of trust, 
dependency, and authority (Feldman, 1980; Fatti & Austin, 1978). Rather 




than a forurn for genuine reflection on one's clinical work, supervisory 
! sessions may threaten staff such that they defend their performance or avoid 
case review altogethef by focusing on administrative issues. 
^ It is therefore recx)mnr)^ed that organizations dif^ntfate clinical from 
administrative aspects of supervision. This is best accomplished by having 
; - idifferent|rKJividuaIs cany out these functions* Where that is.not feasible, 
nianagei^ should at least separate clinical frpni administrative supervision 
\ /meetings, and process staff reactions to this poteritial role conflict. 
^ laboiHnanagefnentTelation& .Em any organization enter into a 

contract to provide labor (services) in exchange for salary and benefits. 
However, staff are at i disadvaritage in this contract wheri management 
controls both the work and benefits in a competitive job market. 
\ Compounding diis, directors are invariably under pressure from boards or 
: ' funding agencies to cut costs while providing more services. The end^result 

is a temptation for administrators^ to use their authority to ensure agency 
' survival at the expense of eviuitable staff treatment. 

These pressures can result in exploitative practices such as inordinately 
^ ^ low pay scales, lack of adeCjUate case supervision, paperwork bureaucracies 
^ that supercede service delivery, or discrimination* against client groups based 
; on diagnosis, income;^ or demographic variables^ Supervisors have an ethical 
' resporisiblity to ensure that such practices do not occur or, if they do, report 
them to state ethical boards and funding bodies. 

Managing Money and Resources. Fiscal transactioris and the allocation of 
resources in human service settings are managerial tasks requiring 
conscientious, ethical decisions. Familiarity with material costs and basic 
i financial accounting procedures are competencies needed by supervisors 
With fiscal responsibility. 
Beyond having sfJecific skills, the ability to mafce sound fiscal decision^ 
r demands personal rectitude. Administrator^ have little autonomy and a great 
deal of accountability in many settings. This makes them targets for internal 
politics by colleagues seeking their own personal or oiganizatibnal goals 
(Bayer, Feldman & Reich, 1981; Levy, 1985). Money, like power, seemr able 
to tempt even the most well-intentioned. For example, hiring new staff, and 
at salaries budgeted for, is a . continuing personnel issue. Allocating resources 
^ to departmente by documented need rather than under pressure may be 
; unpopular, hut is clearly ethical. Maintaihing ethical priorities amid dual 
pressures to conserve funds yet provide adequate services to clients is a 
- constant supervisory challenge. 

Community Interiface. Even financially independent agencies are not 
institutionally autonomous;. they exist within a social context which has 
some bearing on their mission. Consumer groups and government agencies 
interact with human service organizations to meet spcial and political goals. 
. Administrators must be responsive and ethical in addressing these 

community agents, a task made more difficult when the organization relies 
^ upon local interest groups for funding. Careful, apolitical management 
decisions are needed in response to community issues. Examples include 
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Staffing to best serve the demographic mix of a community >.g., age, sex, 
duplication of other local efforts. " ^ ^ 

Towaiti Successful Transitions 

The above discussion points to many challenges-facing the counselor 
negotiating a transition to administration. These are, nonetheless, balanced 
by potential attributes counselors bring to management positions (Austjn, 
1981; White; 1981). They retain empathy for staff.concems from their history 
in those positions. Since promotions typically follow demonstrated 
competence in direct service, such counselors have developed sound 
clinical judgment and professional maturity. IJerhaps most importantly, they 
possess the hurr^an relations training and communication skills recognized 
as critical to effective leadership (Beck & Hillmar, 1986). 

There are a variety of ways in which counselors can help themselves 
anticipate and plan for the transition to supervisory positions. Like other life 
transitions, this process often takes from one to three years. White (1981) and 
Parker and Lewis 0981) make Specific vecommendations for the new 
administrator which are summarized below. 

1. Request an orientation period— if it is not set up in advance, request a 
period bf several v^ks to review orgairiizational policies, talk with 
meddle and upper management personnel, and observe daily activiSes 
of all departments In the organization. 

2. Identify a mentor— seek out an experienced nrianagerto nieet with orl 
a regular basis to discuss thought^, feelings, conflicts' and ideas as a 
new administrator. This person may be a supervisor, colleague, or , 
someone outside of the organization ^horti you respect and trust, 
these meetings can be invaluable 5n maintaining a* realistic perspective 
on the problems and possibilities of administration. 

3. Form a core staff— new managers often inherit old intraorganizational 
loyalties of existing staff. This history car) and does effect how the new 
manager is perceived. Efforts to implement ideas and programs. gre 
enhanced as the manager gradually selects and/or hires staff with ^ 
whom she or he can work effectively. This takes time and patience, 
since resistance to change is a natural aspect of organizatioria! life. 

4. Develop rapport with the boss— a major predictor of successful 
transitions to administration is the extent to which one can establish a 
good woricing relationship with his or her immediate superior. This 
includes basic trust and respect, negotiating boundaries of autonomy 
and authority, and clear understanding of what each individual expects 




from the other. Regular and frequent meeting shajld be scheduled 
between new adminisisalor and direa supervisor dwiring at least the 
first year of the transition period. 

5, Seek out training— organizations should support initiatives of new 
managers'to educate themselves in the art and; technology of 
management. Numerous courses, seminars and workshops abound that 
can provide insight and skills in management tasks. Training should be 
negotiated as part of the job .description of a new administrator, 

6. Obtain feedback--assuming^ a new role brings, with it uncertainty, 
anxiety, and inevitable mistakes. New administrators need-constrjCuVe 
feedback on their perfonnance in orderJo^dsvslop a framework for 
competency in this role. Staff, peers and superiors can be rich 
resources for infonnation, encouragement and helpful feedback. Denial 
or avoidance to protect feelings of insecurity, while sometimes 
temporarily soothing, ultimately does not work. Requesting feedback 
helps the new manager grasp realities of the task and facilitates 
conrimunication am jng colleagues. 

Summary: Transition as an Evolutionary Process 

Administrative positions in human service organizations provide^ valuable 
opportunities for counselors to broaden their careers. They also' represent a 
significant role transition for which clinicians are seldom prepsred. 
Distinctions betwwn the value systems practitioners/and administrators 
^r^ (evjewed in this chapter. The need to clarify personal values and wrestle 
witfi their implications for management at' important tasks in the transition 
to administration. 

Ethical responsibilities tested in the sociopolitical arena of management 
include client welfare, staff supervision^ labor-management relations, fiscal 
decision-making, and operating within the larger community context These 
issues encourage the administrator fo view management as an 
interdependent system responsive to staff, sponsors, and the community as 
well as to clients. 

Promotion to an administrative position is an event* However, the 
acquisition of administrative values and skills reflects a process which 
occurs. over time, bringing with it predictable challenges. A number of 
suggestions are offered fc r helping new administrators anticipate and 
cope with this transition p»ncess. Figure 1 identifies some of the critical 
traits of effective administration, and may be used as a self-assessment of the 
new supervisor's training needs. 
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Rgure t Management Skills SelfAssesbment Inventor/ 



Adequate 



Ncedio 
do more 



Need 10 
do lew 



Communication and peativjty 

1. Effective verbal communicator. 

2. Use nonveibal cues effectively. 

3. Able to handle constructive criticism. 

4. Able to relieve tension when needed. 

5. Generate new and/or creative ideas. 

6. Sensitive to the needs of others. 

Management of Self 

7. Take calculated, defensible risks. 

8. Demostrate leadership in work group. 

9. Take initiative to Influence events. 

10. Committed to high standards for work. 

11. Explore ideas until achieved or rejected. 

1 2. Tolerate uncertainty. 

13. Handle stress effectively. 

14. Deal with frustrations oLgroup problenvsolvjng. 

15. Decisive in rnaking decisions under time constraints. 

16. Attentive to relevant details of tasks. 

1 7. Assertive group particpant. ' 

Peer Relationships 

18. Use peer approval effectively. 

19. Appreciate and respond to peer needs. 

20. Tolerate different problem-solving styles. 

21. Seek peer input in group decision-rjiaklng. 

22. Able to comply with peer suggestions. 

23. Help, groups assess their effectiveness. 

24. Promote sufficient informality to maintain group morale 
and productivity. 

Admir^istratlve Functioning 

25. Able to plan and organize work effectively. 

26. Able to seek out and evaluate Infomiatioh. 

27. Able to negotiate differences of opinion. 

28. Able to foresee consequences of decisions. 

29. ' Demonstrate good decision-rnaklng skills. 

30. Defer action until all information and opinions are 
determined. 

31. Carry out tasks in an orderly fashion. 

32. Appreciate the need for controls and accountability. 



Printed with permisshn from the author, Austin, M. /. (1981), Supervisory mar)agement for the 
human servicesrNJ: Prentice-IHalL 




Chapter 2 

Leadership in Supervisory 
Relationships 

A major responsibility of middle management comes with the role of 
being a leader. This generally includes hiring and evaluating staff, 
supervision and staff training, and ensuring that policies of the organization 
are implemented successfully. Leadership can be alterriately viewed as.a 
function oi position (job description ar>d.ro!es), person-(unique"t^ and 
attitudes) or process (deasToh-making and communication style). 

The new supervisor is often unfamiliar vyith the role o^ leader and, as a 
"former counselor, may be uncomfortable with issues of authority in dealing 
with colleagues (Austin, 1981). Cbnductin;^ staff meetings, handling conflicts, 
and managing competing demands on time and resources can become 
painful struggles. A critical challenge in making the transition from 
practitioner to administrator is gaining self-awareness and skill in supervisory 
leadership. j 

What Conblitutes an Effective Leader? 

Numerous theories have be2n investigated in attempts to identify the traits, 
behaviors, or situations which characterize effective leadership. Research on 
personality traits has failed to provide a prc^le of the effective leader, 
although moderate correlations have been found between self-assurance, 
sociability, intelligence^ initiative, and leadership ability (Ghiselli, 1971; 
Stogdill, 1974). Researchers currently suggest that personality factors interact 
significantiy with specific situations, and thus canriot be usefiilly isolated 
(Blake & Mouton, 1982; House & Mitchell, 1980). 

Research addressing leadership style has identified two independent 
behavioral dimensions of leadership: task-oriented behaviors directed at 
accomplishing work goals, and maintenance behaviors which focus on 
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enhancing morale, respect and trust in the vVorkplace (Hersey & Blanchard, 
1^82; Stogdiii, 1974). Nurtierous studiesrover the past three decades concur 
that maintenance behaviors on the part of a leader do consistently predict 
worker satisfaction, and that no clear relationship exists between either of' 
these leaKlership dimensions and worker perfomiance. This suggests that 
leaders can act in ways to directi^ improve v^rker attitudes, but that this 
will not necessarily enhance woric perforrnance (Fiedler, Chemmers, & 
Maher, 1976; Herzberg, 1975). 

Equivocal findings from research on leaderships traits and styleschave led_ 
researchers to .propose that it is not personality or behavior per se, but 
rather their interaction wiJh situational^factors that accounts for variations in , 
leader effectiveness. Current situational models provide evidence that 
various traits and behaviors are differentially effective,, depending upon the 
context in which they occur. Factors such as worker ^Tiotivationy<ability, time 
pressure, stress in the work environment, and perceived expertness of a 
supervisor appear to have implications for effective leadership (Fiedler et ah, 
1976; Hersey & Blanchard, 1982; House & Mitchell, 1980; Vroom & Yetton, 
1973). 

For the new supervisor, the question of leadership translates into such 
pragmatic issues a^ how to run staff meetings,, provide staff training, evaluate, 
job perfomiance, and arbitrate the inevitable conflicts that arise in the 
workplace. This thapter revievys leadership approaches and their 
implications across various work environments: How leader behaviors can 
be applied to specific management tasks is addressed in subsequent 
chapters. 

Managerial Styles and Behaviors 

•Given that leadership style differs in effectiveness across situations, it 
becomes important to have an awareness of one's personal style and .(^ 
impact on staff. Supervisors tend toward a consistent way oMnteractinjj Ith 
staff, which has been alternately characterized as Theory X js. Theory Y 
(McGregor, 1966), task centered vs. process-dentered (Blake/& Mouton, 
1982), or autocratic y/s, democratic (Stogdill 1974). Behavior can bi* loosely 
grouped under these approaches along a continuum of leader-centertd to 
person-centered supervisory practices .(Tannenbaum & Schmidt^ 1973). 

At one end of the continuum. Theory X proposes that people inherently 
dislike work and seek to avoid it whenever possible. The average employee 
is characterized as preferring to be led rather than taking initiative, lacking 
intrinsic motivation to work, and having poor decision-making ability. 
Wfericers are viewed as needing close supervision to ensure productivity^ and 
as motivated primarily by job security and economic rewards (McGregor, 
1966). 

Theory X supervisors tend to rely on centralized, unilateral decisionr 
making. Behaviorally they can be expected to use direct authority to 
influence staff, to conduct frequent and efficient staff rtieetings^^to closely 
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monitor staff activities, and to use tangible rewards as motivators. Task 
accomplishment and an autocratic supervisory style are prominent 
emphases Iri Theory X leadership behaviors. 

Theory Y in contrast, proposes that work is a desired expression of 
creativity and responsibility. The average employee Is thought to be 
motivated more by the challenge of accomplishing work objectives to which 
they are committed than by economic rewards. The capacity to make 
decisions and exert self<9ntrol in the workplace are seen as readily learned 
behaviors (McGregor, 196i6). \ 

Theory Y supervisors tend toward participatory management and favor 
decision-making by consensus. Behaviorally they would demonstrate a 
collaborative style, seeking staff input ori most decisions. These supervisors 
would be less likely to monitor daily activities, expecting staff to be 
intrinsically motivated > work and to leam-from their mistakes. Theory Y 
leaders could be expected to focus ori group process in staff meetings. 
Maintaining a positive interpei^onal environment and a democratic 
supervisory sr/le are prominenrfemphases in Thepry Y leadership be»"wiors. 

Situational Diagnosis for Flexible Leadership 

Clearly, most administrators fell somewhere between these caricatures, and 
in fact they are not polar opposites. While human service professionals tend 
to value a Theory Y philosophy, research to date suggests that specific work 
environments respond differentially to leadership styles at various points 
along this continuum, '''he most effective leaders appear to be those who 
can flexibly adapt their behavior to suite the demands of the staff and the 
situation at hand (Austin, 1981; Carew, Parlsi-Carew, & Blanchard, 1986; 
White, 1981). 

For example, Fiedler's (1967) Contingency Leadership Model proposes that 
when situations are either extremely favorable or adverse for the leader 
(measured in terms of task structure, leader-staff relations, and position 
power), a "psychologically distant" management style is most effective. In^ 
more moderate situations, a "psychologically close" leadership approach is 
favored. 

In a similar vein, Hersey and Blanchard's (1982) Situational Leadership 
Model suggests that; participatory leadership is less than effective in tasks 
where workers have low ability and poor ''task maturit/' (e.g., ability and 
skills to pursue high yet attainable goals). In these situations, which differ 
across tasks as well as among workers, a more directive approach is needed 
(Hersey & Blanchard, 1982). Four leadership styles identified is directing, 
coaching, supporting, and delegating emerged from this Model and are 
considered differentially effective at specific levels of group development 
(Carew et al., 1986). 

The Path-Goal Leadership Theory developed by House and Mitchell (1980) 
concludes that task-oriented leader behaviors are more effective whei: tasks 
are unstructured or the environment Is stressed, while maintenance 
behaviors become important when v.ork is tedious or uninteresting. 



Diagnosing the task and tht ability of staff in a given context are thus seen 
as important .considerations in choosing spedfic !eaden?mp behaviors 
(House & Mitchf!!, 1980). 

Prom these stuo;^ on leader by situationJnteractions^ h becomes possible 
to generate some general guidelines to help superyisors^lar ^ their 
responsibility to get the Job done (task functions) with the' equally important 
charge of responding to the needs of staff (rnaintenance functions). 

Tadc fufictio^^ seem to be most effective wher^ (a) staff are untrair)ed, (b) 
woric tasks are^ unstructured or ambiguous, and (c) the work wironment is 
stressed or endan^aered by crisis, Th«e situations have in common a need 
to structure or stabilize tiie Job environment Task functions include 
supervisory activities such as role ciarificatioh, case assignment and review, 
policy implementation, staff training, and performance c program* 
evaluations. 

Maintenance fuv .iions become proportionally nK>re effective when ^^y 
staff are highly skilled, (b) work is well organized, (c) the environment is 
stably and (d) tasks are repetitive or tedious. In tiiese instances, the ta^k has 
lost its novelty or intrinsic reward and staff are in danger of^^nriput^ 
without active support and communication from supervisors. Maintenance 
functions include activities related to improving job benefits arxi working 
conditions, enhancing group cohesiveness, increasing staff motivation, and 
encouraging participatory decision-making. 

Further dimensions of leadership, and their implications for staff morale 
and productivity, will be examined in relation to what is known about 
nn)tivating employees in the workplace. 

Motivating Staff 

Given that leadership is an influence process, i^ becornes important for 
the new administrator to understarnl what motivates or influences people. A 
number of tiieories have been proposed to account for worker motivation. 

Mastov/s (1954) study of the healthy personality led him to postulate a 
hierarchy of prepotent needs thought to niotivate individuals. LxMer order 
needs (survival, safev and security, belongingness) arp believed to dominate 
behavior until tiiey aiv reasonably met, after which higher order needs 
(esteem, status, self-actualization) serve as primary nootivator^ (Maslow, 
1954). tenms of the workplace;, this suggests that traditional rewarcf > such 
as money and job security have limited influence to motivate those workers 
who are seeking higher order needs (eg., autonomy^ creativity). 

Herzbergfs (1975) Two-factor T-or/ of rDOtivation dMinguishes between 
maintenance faaors relating to job dissatis^ction (eg., ^!ar/, job security, 
working conditions) uid motivator factors which lead to ihr>::na:ed 
satisfactioii and productivity (eg., job content, achievement, responsibility, 
recognition). According to this theory, maintenance factors do not motivate 
staff to produce more, a challenge to traditional supervisors practices. 



^fistead^ job enrichment pr?^rams are recommended to increase intrinsic 
rewards of work that seem felated to productivity and.advancement 
',(Hef2berg,1975). ' 

.Vfdom and \felton (1973) propose at least five possible levels of staff 
. partidpation in organizational decision-making, concluding that the choice 
&f autocratic vs. participatory leadership should 6e contingeni upon the type 
of nespon^ needed from staff. Their r^earch coiKluded that participatory 
decisiofwnaking motivates worjcers effectively when (a) tin^ pressure is not 
a factor, (b) staff have relevant information and^experience, and (c) 
acceptance of a decision by staff is, crudal and cannot be gained tiirough an 
autocratic approach (Vroom & Yetton, 1973). 

While none of these theories has gained universal accepfamce in the 
management literature tiiey collectively 5uppo^^a reexamination of 
traditional thought on how to motivate staff. Significantly, all conclude tiiat 
money is not a primary motivator in many wort: settings. Although salary is 
frequently ranked by administrators as the major index of job sati^action, 
factors such as achievement, recognition, responsibility, and opportunity for 
advancement are consistentiy ranked higher by staff (Scholom & Periman, 
1979; White, 1981). One readily sees that it can be poor management 
practice for supervisors to ''reward'' staff solely by pa/ raises without 
increasing the scope or r^ponsi'biltty of their positions:: . ^: 

In human services, money is seldom a powrful motivator simply because 
salaries tend to be moderate at best. Counselors do not enter die field with 
a primary goal of making money, and administrators cannot offi^ large raises 
:due to budgetary constraints. What.counselors do heed is recognition for 
ttieir woric, support to improve tf^eir competency, and enjoyment in their 
work environment (Scholom & Periman, 1979). 

How-can supervisors motivate staff effectively by providing rewarding woric 
experiences for them, and yet maintain performance standards of the 
organization? Cumulative research suggests some general strategies (B«Jc & 
Hillmaij 1986; Lewis & Lewis, 1983): 

Role clarificatkm— job desaiptions and responsibilities should bp in 
writings clearly understood by tiie individual staff member and by others in 
the organization. This helps to minimize vague, iexcessive or inappropriate 
demarids being placed on workers. 

Task Variety— expanding professional skills offers both stimulation and 
challenge to staff. This might include rotating assignments (ag., running 
groups), providing opportunities for collaboration (eg., periodic co-therapy), 
or encouraging staff in community outreach efforts (eg., writing for local 
papers). 

Task Identity— job satisfaction is often increased when staff have an 
opportunity to carry out all aspects of a task. In human services this could 
entail team staffing of family cases, the assignment of primary counselors to 
follow specific clients throughout treatment^ or developing k folldwHjp 
program to track former clients. 



Supervision as^a Priority— direct service i$ distinct in that clinicians use 
themselves as the instrument to bring about chanjje. This is a difficult taiJc. 
Administrators who recognize the need for ongoing clinical as yfeW as 
administrative supervision demonstrate sensitivity to this process. When staff 
know they have a competent supervisor^ith whom to review cases, they 
feel recognized^ and ^appreciated for their work. 

Training Opportunities— in-service or external training often infuses staff 
with new ideas and entliusiasm for their worfc. Organization? shouW have a 
budget and equitable policy for assisting^ staff* to attend conferences and 
worfehops, take work-related courses^^and hire in-service speiakers for 
professional training. 

Participatory Management— people are more invested in decisions into 
which th^ have had input. VVhile administrative decisions do not always 
lend themselves to this process, many aspects of organizational policy and 
procedures can benefit from staff involvemjent Forming infonnal study , 
con?..'T::ttee5, routing meeting agendas ahead of time for input, and Including 
all levels of staff in major management decisions :are helpful vyays to draw , 
upon human resources in participatory decision-makirig. 

Modeling Attitudes and Behaviorsr-employees tend to respond to a 
supervisor's behavior more than written policies or fonnal diredives. 
Actions, nonverbarbehavTor, arid perceived relationships betv^^n. the 
supervisor and top administration are powerful sources of staff motivation 
(or lack of it). To encourage task completion, « pervisors should ensure that 
their own work is up to dat To facilitate teambuilding, supervisors need to 
demonstrate their ability. to work with upper management. Leadership 
behavior that is consistent with the message is a primary factor iri 
motivating others. 

Clear Communication— breakdowns in communication are common in 
organizations, often leading to conflict, impaired services to clients, and a 
decrease in staff morale. Frequent informal communication and regularly 
scheduled staff meetings are ways in' which -supervisors can increase 
communication within their department. Honest, direct communication 'with 
staff will increase trust and build positive motivation. Basic skills central to 
effective counseling (listening, clarifying, reflecting, confronting) are great 
assets to the counselor-tumed-supervisor in facilitating communicatiori 
among staff. 

Time Out and Time Off— having a designated staff lounge where 
clinicians can congregate between appointments promotes colleagueship 
and a sense of community within tl)e orjganization. This can decrease the 
sense of isolation comrnon among counselors who primarily see individual 
clients. Adequate time off (sick days, leave, holidays, 'mental health' days) 
encourages staff to set limits in a stressful occupation. This both rejuvenates 
tne individual and reduces the risk of conflia among irritable, over-worked 
staff. 



Summary: Leadership as Interaction 

Leadership has been a topic of intense research interest for the past fifty ^ 
years. Efforts to identify characteristics of effective leaders now conclude that 
complex interactions between person and sitiTation determine the impact of 
leader behaviors. This chapter reviews major leadership styles and behaviors, 
with Implications for their effectiveness in specific contexts. 

Motivating staff is an important corollary of administrative leadersjiip. 
Major theories and research yield some practical guidelines for moti\/ating 
professional staff* They include role clarification, task identity and vrinety, 
training opportunities, participatory decision-making, and clear 
.^communication channels. These strategies are reviewed, with examples of 
\how they might be implemented in human service organizations. 

Leadership may thus be viewed as a matrix of interdependent 
relationships: between the individual and his or her beliefe, between 
. supervisor and.staff members, and between tasks and human resources. 
Given training in the tasks of administration, and having a grounding in 
human relations, counselors have potential to evolve as highly effective 
leaders within an organization. 



Chapter 3 

Managing Professional Staff 

Professionals in human services are nrK>tivated by an interest in people. As 
staff they terid to be highly sensitive toahe interpersonal context of their 
Work environment as well as to the problems of their clients. The counselor- 
tumed-supervisor is thus well served by his orher training in human 
relations to pixsvide the balance of supportive^ admiriistrative and 
educational leadership rieeded to supervise these staff effectively (Kadushin, 
1976). The next two chapters cover common administrative functions iri 
which human relations skills are paramount: hiring and orienting new staffs 
conducting meetings, staff training, conflict resolution, and stress 
noanagement in the workplace. 

Hiring arid (Orienting Staff 

Supervisors often have responsibility for hiring and training staff in their , ' 
department. Alarmingly high turnover rates in many human services settings 
attest to the ^ifure of many organizations to adequately prepare middle 
managers for the^e roles. This oversight continues despite research 
concluding that job satisfaction and retention are directly related io the 
quality of administrative supervision (Barber, 1986). 

Staff attrition is costly to^ an organization for a variety of reasons. Ijoss of a 
skilled employee takes time and resources to replace. It may increase the 
workload of other staff disproportidnate to their job descriptions or 
expectations. Morale often suffers when sta^ experience a lack of 
cohesiveness. Finally, attritiori can reduce the quality or contiiiuity of 
service^ to the community (Abels & Murphy, 1981; Barber, 1986), 
Supervisors whojiire, train, and retain competent staff thus jprovide 
leadership to the organization in significant ways. 
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Affirmative Action in Hiring. Awareness of federal and s^fe !egisjation 
governing personnel practices is an importaht firststep in hiring.staff. The 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohibits discriminatiori in hiring or promotion on 
the basis of race, color, religion, sex, pregnancy, or national origin. This, 
landmark legislation is further supplemented by Federal acts bairing^ 
discrimination in pay 0963), ajge 0967), sex 0968), or handicap 0974) 
(Buttrick, 1985; Lewis & Lewi^ 1983). Many states have also Shaded 
legislation to protect the rights of employees from discriminatory practice. 

Federal legislation is enforced by" the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission (EEOQ, which can initiate court action against an employer 
alleged to use discriminatory practices. Affinnative Action Programs go 
beyond EEO laws in expecting employers to make an extra effort to hire and 
promote those traditionally discriminated against; primarily minorities and 
females (Russell, 1984). These guidelines apply to all organizations receiving 
f^eral fur>ds, arid, augment standards set by professional associations 
regarding supervisory behavior. Administrators thus have legal as well as 
ethical mandates to ensure that policies regarding hiring, promotion, and 
staff appraisal are equitable {Buttrick, 1985; Lovell, 1985). 

Matchlng the |ob to the Task. Staff selection actually begins long before 
advertisements are placed. The obvious first 3tep is identifying the need for 
additional staff. This decision takes into account (a) current job 
responsibilities, (b) existing human resources, (c) evidence of need for a new 
staff member, and (d) organizational context of the proposed new position . 
(Lewis & Lewis, 1983). 

Qnce it is clear that a new position will be filled, there should be careful 
attention given to both the job range of activities to be perfomned) and 
role (i.e., how this position interfaces with other staff and the organizational 
mission) (Beck & Hillmar, 1986). A clear jdb description is crucial in 
defining responsibilities of the position. It should cor^sist of behavioral 
statements that describe specific worker tasks, avoiding global adjectives or 
value judgrifients- (Goldstein, 1986). Two methods for developing task 
statements and performance standards are presented in Chapter 5. 

Role Clarification. Defining roles helps people understand what is 
expected of Ihem in terms of peribmiance and commitment. This awareness 
encourages staff to recognize their contribution to the organization as a 
whole and to participate in infomned participatory ntanagement (Nash, 
1983). In anticipation of hiring a new professional, it is important to 
consider what his/her role within the organization and among existing staff 
will be Beck and Hillmar 0986) provide a series of questions to aid 
supervisors with role clarification. These questions lend themselves to staff 
input within a small group problem-solving atmosphere: - 

1. Boundaries— where does resporisibility of the ^worker, between 
worker and .supervisor, and across work groups start and stop? 
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2. Task accpuntability^beyond a list of individuarjob tasks 
(perforri dnce); what is supposed to happen as a result of the. 
activities of the worker (outcome)? ;7 

3. Issue diagnosis— to improve personal effectiveness orprovide ^ 
feedback to colleagues, vyhat doereach staff member want (a) 
more of, (b) iess of, or (c) continued at present levels? 

4. Coordinating efforts^which staff have what specific 
responsibilities to initiate actjon, ensure that tasks are- 
accomplished, approve actions, provide logistical support or 
resources, and give feedback on outcomes? 

Interviewing Candidates. Once the job description and role are clarified, 
a position is advertised and candidates are interviewed from the pool of 
applicants. Initial screening is often delegated to staff search committees for ^ 
review of applicant resumes and work experiences. Careful . description of 
the position and qualifications in advertising speeds Up the hiring process 
by mininnizing inappropriate applications. 

Personal interviews represent an important screening to^match ^ 
characteristics of the top capflidates with requirements for effective 
performance in a position (Melville, 1977)* Research suggests, however, that / 
hiring decisions based on interviev\'S are susceptible to many problenis. 
These include low reliability across interviewers, th)** tendency to disregard 
infpmiation that counters first impressions, and judgments based on 
superficial characteristics that are unrelated, to job success (Dipboye, Arvey, 
& Terpstra, 1976). To reduce subjectivity of t[rf5,pjoc€fss^ it is Recommended 
that interested staff be involved in interviews/ 'thatresumes b^^circulated 
prior to each interview, and that a standard /r?te/v/ew format be used to /, 
gather relevant information from all applicants (Russell^ '1984).,Wfiere- 
feasible, it is also valuable to replicate actual work conditions in some part 
of the interview. This might include having candidates interview a coached 
client or respond to a simulated case. Of equal importance is the need to 
contact references of final candidates following the interview (Melville, 
1977). This can be^done by letter or pre-arranged telephone contact, and 
provides valuable feedback about the candidate/s skills, work history, and 
professional relationships. 

It is important to inform staff of who has the ultimate decisiqn-maUing 
power in hiring new staff. This helps to avoid unrealistic expectations and 
subsequent disappointments that can undennine staff morale (Melville, 
1977). Usually, final hiring Jecisions are made by management with the 
recommendations of staff considered. Questions to be discussed in making 
this final selection include the following (Russell, 1984): 

Does the candidate have work experience and skills relevant to this 
position and organizational context? 
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Does the candidate Appear to fit ihe position, and be enthusiastic 
about It, of is s/he ''settling^' for it? ^ 

Does the candidate have personal attributes that are needed for 
successful performance in this position? 

Does your supervisory^ style appear .compatible with the candidate'^ 
goals and personality? n 

How do staff respond to the applicant as a potential colleague?^ 

It is both courtieousL and professional to respond to all applicants in 
writing regarding the outcome of the selection process. Supervisors may 
. wish to keep resumes of qualified candidates on file in the event of future 
openings. 

Staff Orientation. Competent supervisory relationships begirr with letting 
employees know what is expected of them at all levels of the organization. 
This is rriost effectively initiated during new staff orientation. Many 
organizations develop an employee handbook in which the following 
informatio?! is presented, wit}) the first fevv supervisory sessions ds^/oted to 
' review of this material: ... 

1. Statenjent of mission and philosophy— why the organization 
exists, who it serves, and its beliefs about how to provide the 
best^rvices to clients. 

2. Organizational structure— a. description of departments and the 
inten^lationships among various work units. If relevant, a 
flowchart depicting the chain of command and decision-making 
authority. 

3. Policies and procedures— operational polrcies. pertaining to staff 
and clients. Typically this cover hours of operation, record 
keeping, use of space and facilities, support services, hiring and 
promotion criteria, job classifications, salary and benefits, 
personnel records, emergency procedures, and 
professional/ethical standards. 

4. Job description—^ statement of qualifications,responsibilities and 
authority of this staff member. It is helpful to provide a staff file 
containing job descriptions of all employees. 

5. Perfomiance review and appraisal— clarification of the standards, 
frequency, and procedures for staff evaluations. This should^ 
include specific criteria by which perfonnance \f^ill be evaluated. 



Conducting Productive Staff Meetings 

Meetings are an integral component of ofgahizations. They serve a 
number of functions including the exchange of information, coordination of ' , 
activities arTx>ng vadous programs and personnel, >roWefn-5olvmg and 
decisionnnaking, and implementation oiiganizatiohal change (i^uiick, 
1982; Sitcoff, 1984). Sfaff meetings are tYpiG»"y held on a regular basis and 
have consistent membership. As such, they evolve with the dynarnic^ 
phases and conflicts inherent to any jgroup^ Recognizing^ thi^ the iwrrW 
counselor can usefully adapt group process rmxiels to condud p^Cictive 
supervisory or staff jneetings. Several such nxxtels are pres^ted by Austin: 
0981), jay (1976)^ Resnick (1982) and.Nicoll 0984), having in commcm the 
folfowing charatteristics: ' _ ' ^' . 

Preparation* Meetings are seldom effective wilhout.some. planning. While 
often initiated by the supervisor, planning should incliKle all those who will 
attend to avoid resentment on the part of staff that .tieetings are something 
done to staff by administrators. Preparing for a meeting includes identi^fying 
its purpose and agenda by answering questions such as the following: 

1. What is the meeting designed to accomplish? Setting dear 
objectives and eliminating infcnriation that can readily be 
circulated by memo will reduce the^cqst and frustration of 
"wasted-time"; Clarifying the purpose of a meeting detemiines 
how it will be run as well as its pace (see Figure 2). 

\ 

2. Hovy will these objectives be accomplished? A critical aspect of 
effective planning is setting an agenda for the meeting. Topics 
can be identified as informational, . discussion, or decision, items. 
A draft, agenda should be circulated several days prior to the 
meeting for staff to revjew and add items. ^ 

3. In what order will items be addressed? Prioritizing final agenda 
items helps ensure that sufficient time is allotted to major issues. 
It is often effective to raise hig!i interest item^s. halfway through a 
meeting (when attention might otherwise lag), and to end the 
meeting with items that tend to unify the group. 

4. What resources will help discussion or decision-making? Staff 
are rightfully frustrated when asked to act on items they are 
PQOrly infomned about. Circulate back-ground infonmation about 
policies, fiscal status, etc. prior to the meeting to enable staff to 
participate in infonned discussion. Avoid handing out lengthy 
written material at meetings, as it cannot be digested in that 
setting yet may distract staff from the discussion. 
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5. Where and when will the meeting be held? Rooms should be 
large enough to accommodate staff comfortably. Location and 
noise are important factors in human service settings, and should 
be considered in planning. Timing must consider staff and client 
schedules. 

Conducting Meetings. Supervisors are expected to lead productive, 
efficient; st^ff meetings. This challenge becotpes significaotl when one 
recognizes that most professionals spend four hours. per week in n>eetings 
(Nicoll, 1984). Tlie wasted meeting is costly in terms of time, money and 
staff morala Figure 2 provides cues for managers in anticipating the tasks 
and pace required for various types of meetings. General guidelines for 
conducting effective meetings include the following (Jay, 1976; Sitcoff, 1984): 

1. Start promptly, and set definite time limits for the meeting. Staff 
' will lea.m to appreciate this consideration for their time and 

yours. 

2. Circulate a final agenda as the meeting starts, indicating where 
the group shpuld be by the end of the meeting. Solicit important 
last-mihute or crisis items that carinot be held oyer. 

3. Lead the discussion of items in order, providing direction and 
encouraging active staff participation. 

4. Terminate discussion or decision on an item if more facts are 
needed or when key people are not present. 



5. Focus discussion on the agenda. This often requires tactful but 
firm confrontation^ of those who diverge, and drawing out of 
those who withhold their views. Important but unscheduled 
issues raised should be held over for the next meeting's agenda. 

6. Facilitate clashes of ideas rather than personalities fay widening 
heated discussions with questions directed to neutral staff. 
Effective meetings strike a balance between tatsk functions 
(getting through the agenda) and mamtenance functions 
(attending to group process). 

7. End meetings on time with a summary of what has been 
discussed and decided upon, who has responsibility for what 
tasks, and wh^n the next meeting will take place 

Effective Group Decision-making. While participatory leadership invites 
staff to take part in decisions affecting their work, meetir?gs often fail to 
develop a decision-making approach that is satisfactory to staff (Resnick, 




1982; Vroom & Yetton, 1973). It i? typical for staff to feei pressured by 
management to support "company policy." In some decisions this is, in fact, 
the case. Supervisors gain respect of their-staff when the/ communicate a 
priori decisions honestly rather than alluding to staff input that does Iwt 
exist. For those decisions wjere staff do have input, difficulties are likely to, 
center on fears of retribution fpr an unpopular decision, conflicting loyalties . 
across specialties or work groups, and interpersonal staff conflicts (Resnick, 
1982). 

In theory, group decision-making^follows the generaTfbrmat of rational 
problem-solving in which alternatives are generated, their advantages and 
drawbacks weighed, and the best option selected. However, In practice most 
decisions are influenced by a number of nonlinear factors. Models of group 
decision-making give differing weights to the rational, emotional, pragmatic, 
and analytic aspects of decisions. Regardless of approach, supervisory 
meetings can promote effective decision-making when the folia/ 'ng 
conditions exist (Resnick, 1982; Vroom & Yetton, 1973)^ 

1. Democratic leadership that allows for mutual feedback 

2. Flexible communication that encourages-mlnority opinion 

3. Open atmosphere in which differences are tolerated 

4. Collaboration, in which staff build.on each- other's ideas ^ ^ 

5. Shared decision-making to protect rights of all group members 

Training: Matching Learning and Teaching Styles 

Supervision includes the responsibility to provide staff irainmg that links 
specific job requirements to the individual needs and capabilities of workers 
(Austin, 1981). Formal training programs often result from performance 
appraisals or program evaluations that identify specific ne<Kis. Informal 
training occurs less planfully, generally in response to dire<^ive$ from 
directors or funding bodies. In both cases, supervisory benefit from an 
understanding of individual differencles in learning and their implications for 
specific training methods (Austin, 198T Fisher & Fisher, 1979; Goldstein, 
1986). 

Learning Styles People iearn in differerit ways. Each individual has 
preferred ways of organizing what he or she experiences, remembers and 
thinks about (Messick, 1976). Supervisors who recognize iridividual learning 
styles can select training methods that will result in desired staff change 
While it is not always possible to achieve a perfect match between teaching 
and learning styles;, research in organizational behavior suggests general 
guidelines for training programs. 

teaming reflecb change in an individual's knovv'ledge, skill, ability, and/or 
attitude (Gilbert, 1982). The extent to which this occurs depends on 
numerous factors present in the leaming environment Considerations for. 
planning staff training to maximize leaming ana noted belov/, and discussed 
more fully in Aubiin (1981), Goldstein (1986), and Messick (1976). 
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I 1. Readiness— knowledge, skill level, motivation, and emotional state are 
I important factors in the ability to acquire new information. The performance 
I appraisal (see Chapter 5) can pinovide an indication of knowledge, skills and 
I attitudes of each staff member, in developing training programs, a supervisor 
I can use pretests to identify what staff already know and who needs 
I preparatory work (eg., reading jOn specific topics). While it is difficult to 
I directly measure staff motivation, supervisors can mcrease mcent/Ves for 
I learning by developing voluntary training programs, setting challenging 
I learning goals with tirnely feedback on th ir achievement, end providing 
t organizational recognition for training. ^ 
I 2. Individual style—people differ in their cognitive, .'^nsory, and emotional 
responses to stimuli. Wbrking with staff over time enables the supervisor to 
gain a sense of'how^ each individual tends to process information. 
Supervision, and in some cases formal training, can be adapted according 
to whether the person is a deductive or mdudive thinker, his or her 
tendency to be emotior^ally mvo/ved or emotior^ally neutra/ in leaming 
! situations, preference for specific ser)sorY modes in acquiring information 
(e.g., visual or auditory), and whether a structured or oper^-er^ded process 
enhances learning and retention. Physiological differences are also important 
' predictors of learning. Time of day, level of motor activity, and alteration 
i span can be particularly relevant in planning training for direct service staff 
^ with large caseloads. 

i. Learning Environment— how training occurs has implications for 
retention and transfer of learning to the actual work sitijation. Research 
suggests that highly organized and complex tasks (e.g., test evaluations) 
improve with whole learning, while part learning of separate components is 
more effective in tasks characterized by low organization and increasing 
complexity (e.g., listening skills). Spaced practice of new skills, while taking 
longer th^n massed practice, aids in retention of new material. O^/krlearning 
can improve retention of infrequent or emergency procedures (e.g., suicide 
: precautions). Finally, feedback that is sensitive, specific, and given directly 
after training helps to reinforce learned material. 

4. Retention— applying what is learned in training to actual job situations 
is the ultjmate test of whether real leaming has occurred. Retention and 
transfer of new material are. enhanced by maximizing similarity between the 
learning and job setting, providing adequate opportunity to practice new 
skills or concepts, including multiple examples to help individuals 
generalize information, and tmphasizing r^ajor principles of the training to 
provide cues fcr its application. 

Teaching Styles^ Numerous teaching styles have been described in the 
organizational training literature. They can be loosely grouped according to 
content, desired outcome, or major emphasis (Goldstein, 1986). Teaching 
can focus on 
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t Facts: recall or reotignition erf names, place^ events 

2. Concepts: Identifying characteristics of objectsAevents/ideas 

3. PnocedurKJ: sequence of steps in a specific activity 

4. Rules: sequential st^ applying across numerous activities 
& Prindples: interpretations of cause-and^fJect relationships 

(Wulfeck, Ellis, Richards, NAfood, & Merrill, 1978) 

Teaching can be designed to bring about change In staff members' 

I Intellectual Skills: concepts, rules and procedures 

2. Cognitive Strategies: How and when to apply intell^a! skills 

3. \ferbal Information: ability to articulate what one knows 

4. Attitude: preferences for particular activities, people, etc 
5* Motor Skills: behavioral manifestations of perfom,ance 

(Gagne, 1984) 

Furthermore teaching can encompass a variety of fomiats inclu^'^ng 

1. On-the-job Training: informal or formal (e.g., internships) 

2. Lecture: verbal presentation, often with follow-up discussion 

3. Programmed Instmction: texts of simulations for self^tudy 

4. Audiovisual Techniques: films, audio or videotapes, slides 

5. Case Studies: summaries of actual cases for ev^Juation 

6. Role-Plays: simulated roles in which staff explore situations 

7. Laboratory Training: group process as experiential learning 

- 8, Behavior Modification: systematic shaping of work behaviors 

(Goldstein, 1986) 

Major approaches to supervisory teaching have been identified according 
to their emphasis on personal growth, behavioral shaping, Infomiation 
processing, or social interaction (Austin, 1981). Each approach will be briefly 
reviewed, with furtlier discussion of their applications to educational and 
agency settings presented by Austin 0981) and Messick (1976). 

1. Personal growth teaching models evolved from the humanistic 
counseling approaches of Rogers, Glasser, and Schutz* They share common 
goals of promoting personal creativity, providing individual control o\^r the 
pace of learning, and encouraging experiential activitie:. Teaching is^ 
adapted to leamer characteristics. Trainers communicate confidence in the 
individual's problem-solving capacity, emphasizing personal responsibility 
for behavior and the importance of interpersonal skills. Given their focus on 
interaction and learner risk-taking, pety il growth mcKlels are often 
conducted in group settings. 

2. Behar/ioral teaching approaches model or shape staff behavior to 
desired perfomnance standards. Based on leaming theory, these approaches 
adhere to systematic principles of establishing, maintaining, reinforcing and 
extinguishing behaviors. Objective assessment of staff training needs leads to 
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the selection of appropriate teaching stiategies and reinforr.ers. Training 
schedules are des«!oped using fixed or intermittent reinKyceoient to 
establish and n>aintain desired behaviors. 

3. IrilbmMrtkNhprocessing teaching approaches focus u\ strategies for 
cognitive pcoblcm-solving, A^reness of dedsion-making processes is 
emphasized, with the goal of increasing an individual's capacity for 
organizing information in useful ^ys. A Socratic questioning technique is 
often used to help leairr>ers examine their own inductive as well as 
deductive patterns of information-processing. 

4. Social interaction teaching erhphasizes ieaming by doingT These 
models are grounded in support of the validity of an experiential frame of 
reference for Ieaming. leaching encourages a process of inquiry to improve 
communication and pfoblem-solving. Goals include :ia ability to reflea on, 
syndbesize, and integrate new experiences with existing ideas or infonnation. 
First4iand experience (either with or without prior training) serves as a 
pnoblem-solving context that generates its own data. 

Organizationai G>mmttment to training. Regardless of the teaching 
approacli, training's ultimate success rests on itfe credibility in die work 
environment. A recent national survey of training executives {N«756) cited 
one major reason for the failure of many training programs as lack of on- 
the-job rewards to reinforce the skills or behaviors acquired in training 
(Opinion Research Corporation, 1986). If staff cannot exped training to be 
appreciated, they will not learn effectively. Lev^^is and Lewis 0983) suggest 
that training will be effective to the extent that staff (1) see the importance of 
training toward improving their work effectiveness, (2) are adi^ly involved 
in setting training goals, and (3) see evidence that skills learned in-training, 
are recognized and reinforced in the workplace. 

Summary: People as the Major Organizationai 
Resource 

Administrators with a background in direct service have many of the 
. human relations skills that corporations invest millions trying to instill in 
their managers. Effective communication and sound decision-making are 
essential to supervisory competence. New administrators can usefully adapt 
these clinical skills to basic management functions. 

Hiring staff, conducting meetings, and providing professional training are 
supervisory roles that require an ability to balance task and maintenance 
aspects of leadership. Each of these are reviewed with specific.suggestions 
for their implementation ty supervisors. Thoughtful planning in these areas 
minimizes the "management by crisis" atmosphere of many human service 
settings. Such an approach ultimately increases work satisfaction for the 
administrator by ensuring that she or he has a carefully selected, trained 
and organized staff. 
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figure 2. Planning Meetings: Relationships AnrKwg Typ^ Task, and Tempo 



Mc^tingType 

Informational 

N^lidationaf 



Strateglzing or 
Decision-making 



Staff Conference 



Fcedbdck and 
Evaluation 



Training 



Celebrational 



MaVTasb 

disseminate information 
listen to reactions 
question for clariflcatiofi 

announce decisions 
present Implementation plan 
listen to reactions 
assign tasb 

Identify issues or needs 
generate alternatives 
weigh options & consequences 
choose most wodcable solution 
p\?i\ for implementation 

present progress or status 
listen to reactic is/opinions 
revise action^plan as needed 
problem-solve to implement plan 

present facts on performance 
discuss strengths & weaknesses 
assess progress and needs 
develop perfonnancc goals 
plan assignments and training 

present concepts 
question for clarification 
model desired leaming 
praalce period 

review and discuss application 

infomnal discussion 
provide relaxing atmosphere 



Tempo 

crisps quick 



variable; based 
on staff input 



slow, deliberate; 
diligent process 



repetitive and 
cydlcat 



stow, deliberate; 
contencpbth^ 



smooth pace 
progressive 
may be epi$o*iic 



rambling 



Printed with perm/ss/on of the smtlion^icoll, O. R. 0984). Meeting nianagement Unpublished 
paper. University of New Himpshire/^^^m, NH. 
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Chapter 4 » 

Conflict and Stress in 
Organizations 

Given the dynamic nature of human service organizations^ one can 
assert that conflict and stress are inevitable. Interdisciplinary professionals 
bring to the wod<place^distij\ct ideologies, personalities, and status 
(Feldman, 1980). Scarce resources and pressures for accountability create 
added tension among clinicians, supervi.<w5rs, and upper management 
Administrators who understand the nature of o^anizational conflict and 
stress can make a significant contribution to the perfomiance of all 
personnel. This chapter reviews current research and strategies to channel 
these tensions in constructive ways. 

Conflict: Obstruction or Opportunity? 

What is conflict? Most simply, it is a state in which one or more parties 
^re not obtaining a sought after goal (Hart, 1981). Conflict may be classified 

internal (within individuals) or externa/ (shaped by outside forces), as 
process (a series of behavioral events) or structure (a set of conditions or 
beliefs), and as interpersonal (between individuals) or organizational (a 
function of roles, power and policy) (Austin, 1978; Brett, 1984; Kllmann & 
Thomas, 1978). 

Most individuals do not perceive conflict as opportunity Peopjexlislike it, 
avoid it whenever possible arid, when confronted with conflict, seek to stop 
it as quickl^ as possible (Wfetkins, 1986). Managing conflict, however, 
requires an appreciation for its potential. Effective supervisors recognize that 
conflict is ci natural, often predictable, and dynamic phenomenon in any 
work setting. 





, Conflict management consists of interventions designed to c^iange either - 
the parties involved pr the environnrient in which;a conflict occurs (Brett, . 
1984). This section discusses approaches to conflict diagnosis and reviews ^ 
strategies for supervisory intervention. Further reading on conflict 
management in human services may be found in Au^'n 0978), Brett (1984), 
*Hart (1981), and Slasdn (1985). 

G)nfiict Diagnosis. Hew do you fcnow where conflict exists? While tnost 
supervisors are aware of strains within .tfie work group, tfiey are often at a 
loss to cleariy describe these conflicts. As in counseling clients, diagnosis is 
a critical first step in selecting «ippropriate interventions. Levinson (1972) 
provides a framework for analyzing conflict which includes the following 
diagnostic questions; 

1. Where is the pain? Usually those most affected by a conflict will be most 
highly motivated to resolve it 

2. When did it begin? Oironic problems are harder to r^lve than recent 
ones. If conflict is recent, the conditions which predpitated it can be 
more readily identifled and altered. 

3. TWhat is happening to the dynamics of those involved* From a 
psychpdynamic perspective, coriflict affects thejieeds, emotions and self- 
image of people involved in characteristic ways. Anticijiating these 
reactions can help the supervisor to plan helpful interventions. 

/ 

Slaviri (1985) provides another diagnostic model. He discusses aspects of 
conflict ^situations that provide a conceptual basis for analyzing these 
struggles. They include: 

\ 

^P^rties: the individuals, giuups, and/or organizations engaged in a 
conflict. 

Issues: incompatible interests or motives (often disguised) that 

underlie conflict situations. 
Power Relations: distribution and exertion of power by each party 

involved in the struggle 
Goafs: potential payoffs to each party for "winning" the conflict 
Boundaries: how each party deflnes and protects their resources, 

responsibilities, rights and values. 
AlliarKes: who has a stake in contended issues, and which parties 

. they are motivated to support 
Equity: the underlying ethical or humanistic base that rrmtivates 
each party to engage in the conflict 

(Slavin, 1985) 
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Hart 0981) provides useful group exercises for identifying and managing 
conflict. These strategies emphasize that supervisors who recognize the 
potential fqr growth in organizational conflict can act constructively rather 
than reacting defensively to these struggles. The diagnostic frameworks 
noted above provide important information for planning effective ^ ^ 
interventions. 

C- 'iflict Resolution Strategies 

Once a conflict is understood by tfie supervisor, there are a number of 
potential ways to intervene These interventions pronrK)te change at persona! 
or organizational levels,. and can be carried out by either the supervisor or a 
neutral third party. Hart (1981) identifies five basic approaches to conflict 
resolution, summarized in Figured. Each approach can be aff^ropriate 
within a specific context Four major strategies for conflict management are 
presented below, with excellent review of these approaches found in Brett 
0984) and Slavin 0985). 

1. Integrative sti^ategies introduce overriding goals to remmd each party in 
a conflict that their interests cannot be achieved without shared effort and 
resources. Mutual goals are focused on in problem-solving activities. 
Integrative approaches are most easily implemented when power among 
parties is equal, since they rely upon voluntary sharing of ideas and 
resources. 

2. Utilitarian strategies focus on quick, pragmatic solutions that contain 
or avoid prolonged debate. They recognize and make use of pwer 
differences to "freeze" potential conflicts. These strategies might include 
initiating administrative directives without staff input; disseminating 
persuasive infomiation to support unpopular policies; or absorbing powerful 
spokespersons into the organizational structure to eliminate potential 
sources of opposition. 

3. NegotkMve strategies recognize divergent goals of parties who must 
nonetheless maintain a ' /orking relationship. Compromise and bargaining 
focus on nnaintaining a balance of power among interdependent parties. 
Although in conflict, these parties cannot survive without one other. The 
benefit of some gain for each party in a "win^in" solution outweighs 
potential costs to all of failure lo reach any agreement. 

4. Coercive strategies emerge in situations where goals are mutually 
exclusive. Parties have no basis for agreement or motivation to cooperate. 
These approaches lead to open confrontation and a change in the status 
quo; they result in a "win-lose" resolution. Positions polarize, the 
atmosphere is .charged, and direct power is used to gain the advantage. 

Each of the altive strategies can be appropriate in helping supervisors 
resolve problems with staff or upper management. Clear understanding of 
the conflict is critical in selecting which approach to selea. A typical 
conflict situation is presented below, followed by an example of how each 
resolution strategy might be implemented by supervisors. 
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" . The Conflict 

Funding to yQur organization, has been reduced by'^8% in this year's 
state grant Jije Director, following the Board's recommendation, 
suggests^ih3^ily\^o staff p^^^ be eliminated to avoid reductions^ 
in other/ resources or^ervices. Midmanagement supervisors have 
begun fighting among therhselvesAo save positions v^ithin their 
. untoy and staff morale is ^declining. 

integrative Resolution: Supervisors from all departments meet and 
acknowledge the mutual goal of protecting staff positions- Problem-solving is : 
initiated to identify ways to avoid arbitrary staff cuts in any department. 
Possible solutions offered include job-§haring among staff who would prefer 
reduced caseloads, consolidating resources among departments to save 
funds, and community fund-raising tq provide the additional monies for 
these positions. These solutions are, presented tojtop management as ^ 
methods for maintaining morale while sustaining optimurn service delivery. - 

Utilitarian Resolution: All supervisors meet and, after lengthy debate over 
details of the budget, agree that staff reduction is preferable to further, loss 
of scarce program resources. To comply with EECX and Affirmative Action 
requirements, they draft a policy that treats staff equitably in^cu6ack 
decisions. This policy is endorsed by the Director and distributed to staff 
with a rationale and date of Implementation. 

Negotiative R^lution: iSupervisors^iyieet and argue about .their respective 
staffing needs. After heated debate, it is noted that some decision needs to 
be made or it will be imposed upon them by the director. They discUss 
various options to cut back personriel and/or material costs in each | ; 
department, and arrive at a compromise decision to ejiminate several \ \ 
paraprofessional and support positions. This solution is mutually agreeable 
to all supervisors, and Is presented to the Director as their recommendation v 
for action. ^ 

Coercive Resolution: Supervisors, meet, finding themselves in agreethent 
that they do not accept management's recommendation. They draft^a letter 
to the Director in which tfiey (1) cite the Board's charge to secure funding 
for adequat^ programming, (2) document evidence that some critical 
programs are already suffering for jack of staff, and (3) state their intent tQ » 
administer only those programs jn which the organization is in exact 
compiiuHce with state regulations if this cutback is enforced. They demand 
that the Board recdnsider itr. decision and accept input from middle 
management toward a more appropriate solution to the cutbacks. 

Stress and Burnout m Hunlan Ser\']ces 

Like conflict, stress is an inevitable concommitant of living. Stress has 
beep de/ined in numerous ways, each identifying real or perceived strain 
between person and environment. While various theories emphasize 
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biological, cognitive, affectiv'e or environmental contributors, a compre- 
Tienslve .dfiRmtiori of stn^ss includes the following (Matheny, Aycock, Pugh, 
. Gurlette, & Cannella, 1986): \ ' 

' 1. Stresson internal and/or ^temal demands placed on the 
V . individual. v \ 

2. Appraisal: subjective estimate of the severity Oif these* demands 

aqd the adequacy of his or her resources to cope - 
^ , with them. 

3. Symptoms: physiological, psychological ^d/or behavioral 

reactions to the appraisal. 
" 4. Response: efforts to cope v^ith these real or perceived demands. 
Research on brganizational stress has identified factors related to eath of the 
above components. These are summarized briefly, with the reader referred 
tp Matheny et aL ^986), Holt (1982), and Lazarus and Fblkmap (1984) for 
further reading on these topics. 
Stressors Jn w)rk settings have been examined, from both objective and 
' subjective perspectives. Objective stressors include physical properties, of the 
work environment, time variables, social and administrative context of work, 
and job changes (Holt, 1982). Particularly relevant to direct service are the 
following stressors: 

•Inadequate office space for individu'^l and group counseling, 
•poor Igcatipri of counseling offices (e.g., next to principal) . 
•lagk of sounaproofing between offices an J public areas 
•time pressure to handle regular as well as crisis situations 
^nonstandard work hours to accommcKlate client scheduling 
•excessive paperwork to meet administrative requirements 
•work overload due to large caseloads or scheduling duties 
•lack of extrinsic rewards (e.g., low pay-scales) 
•lack of Intrinsic rewards (e.g., follow-uo on client outcomes) 
•poor communiation between staff and supervisors 
•lack of organizational focus and dii;ection 

Subjective stressors include work roles, relationships among peers and 
with supervisors, intrapsychic or .interpersonal conflict, job insecurity, 
discrimination, person-job fit, stressful life events effecting work 
performance, and the strain between quantity and quality of yvbrk performed 
(Holt, 1982). Examples of these stressors in counseling settings include: 

^j^sponsibility (often without contrpl> for client welfare 
•wie ambiguit>' inhercent [u divergent theories of counseling 
•role confljct between colleagues from diverse specialties 
•lack of participation in organizational decision-making 
« •pressures for accountability from supervisors and community 
•quantity of clients seen versus quality of service to each client 
•lack of support or socializatipn in the work setting 
•lack of promotional opportunities or a clear career ladder 
O 
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Cooper and Marshall (1978) cito additionar sources of stress among ; 
managers as interactions between the following: ] 

Individual supervisor: personality, tolerance for ambiguity dnd ^ 

change, motivation, behavioral st>'le ^ ! 

Job factors; too much or|po little work, poor working conditions, ; 
decision-making responsibility, time pressure [ 

Role in organization: role conflict or ambigp.ity, responsibility 
without authority, exclusion from organizational policy decisions, 
supervisory responsibilities 

Organizational climate: lack of opportunities for training and 
consultation, restrictions on behavior, office politics ' 

Career development: over or under-promotion, lack of job security, 
thwarted ambition, lack of training for competent administration . 

Relationships with coworkers: poor communication or cooperation 
with superiors or staff, difficulty in delegating responsibility, lack of 
identification with area of specialized training 

Interfiace ^ ih outside stressors: agency versus family demands, 
organizational goals versus personal interests, life crises 

Appraisal includes the individual's intellectual ^and emotional assessment 
of a stressor, as well as t)ie perception of his or her ability to respond to thSs, 
drmand. Research points to characteristic individual differences in appraisal. 
An example of this is the 'Type A" personality, who feels constant time 
pressure and believes that work success results from achieving more, better, ' 
and fafte: than others. Such persons approach tasks with a predisposition 
toward agression, impatience and compyetitiveness, reflecting a "fight" ^ 
rathecjian "flight" reaction, (Rosenman & Chesney, 1982). ^ • 

Appraisal of a stressor also considers thexresources an individual has to 
cope with it. These include variables such as social support, cognitive skills, 
physical health, stamina, history of coping, and sense of control (Matheny at 

al., 1986). If resource are perceived as adequate to the demand,, le^s strain : 

is felt than when a. st^sor is seen as overchallenging (threatening) or ' 
underchallengln^^ring). 

Symptoms stress .encompass a wide range of physical, be(>avloral, and 
psychological .reactions. Coldberger & Breznitz (1982) piesent excellent 
reviews oHHeimpapt of stress on human thought processes, decision- 
making ability, soffiavic disorders, acute and chronic illness, emotions, and 
work productivity. While individuals react difterentially to a given event, i;* 
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has become evident that reactions to stress are centra) to an understanding 
of work peffonpance. > 
, Kcsponses to stress [ncliide coping strategic^: efforts^ consdous or 
uncohscious/heaitKy or unhealthy, which, tfie individual directs at 
IMeventing, eliminating or weakening stressors, or tolerating their effiects in 
the least hurtful manner (Matheny et a!.; 198^). Responses can be classified 
as pfoblerrvfocused (addressing environmental sources of stress) or emotiorf- 
foctised (reducing or managing affective distress) (Lazarus & Folkman, 1984). 
A taxonomy of coping behaviors identified through research includes 
strategies such as problem-solving, tension reduction, assertive responses, 
"iavpidance, self-nr)edication, and denial (Matheny et a!., 1986). 

Identifying Stress Among Managers and Staff. Human services are high 
stress occupations, dealing with pervasive sticiai as v^ll as individual 
problems. Jhis charge takes a toll on practitioners, Stress (often called 
burnout) anriong staff man:fests itself in various syrnptoms and coping efforts. 
Signs supervisors can readily detect include somatic complaints,.depre5S!on, 
irritability, decline in work perfohnance, detachment from clients or 
colleagues, absenteeism, avoidance of meetings and training opportunities, 
counterproductive behaviors (e.g., procrastination, gossip)^ and lack of 
motivation (Holt, 1982; Pines & Maslach, 1978; Shinn, Rosario, Morch, & 
Chemiss, 1984). Counselors may be particularly prone to stress due to 
unrealistic expectations about lielping people', and the need to feel 
conipetent in a field where outcornes ar& uncertain, limited by numerous 
factors, and variable across clients (Shinn et al., 1984). 

Coping strategies among supervisors under stress include all of the above, 
with additional strain from their often ambiguous roles, responsibilities and 
authority as middle managers. Such stress translates into signs of ineffective 
performance; pbor time management, frequently cance!!*»d $taff meetings, 
unilateral decision-t.^aking, excessive attention to or avoidance of papervyork, 
overcriticai feedbsck to staff, inability to ^concentrate on tasks, and physical 
or psychological withdrawal from the organization (Austin, 1981; Dailey & 
rjeffress, 1983). Supervisors must be alert to their own stress levels and 
cophfg responses in order to minimize burnout among their staff. 

Toward Effective S!:ress Management 

'^Research into occupational stress management is relatively recent and 
^'rvconclUsive (f^evi^man & B6ehr, 1979; Mattieiiy et al., 198Q. This is due in 
part to the subjectivity of individual coping responses,^and an absence of 
organizational procedures for identifying troubled workers (Bayer & Gerstein, 
-1987). Stress r^uction strategies typically distinguish between problem- 
focused and emotion-focused coping (Lazarus & Fblkman, 1911), preventive 
^ versus remedial interventionS'(Matheny et al., 1986), and personal or 
oiganizational Approaches to stress management (Nevyman & Beehr, 1979). 

The following strategies are offered as potentially effective ways for 
cnrvYvfsors to minimize work stressors, adjust job demayids, alter stress- 



inducing behaviors, or help organizations develop resources for coping. 
Further discussion of these approaches can be, found in Pines & Maslach 
(1978), Newman & Beetir (1979), and Matheny et al. OMIb);. 

Personal and interpersonal Strategies ^ 
i Limit WtKkldads. Ensure that staff have moderate caseloads and; 
are not burciened with excessive paperwork. Recall that 
employees are "rented, not owned" to minimize expectations. of 
after^iours work. Help staff set reasonable treatment goals with 
clients or students. 

2. Main^tain Balance. Prevent overinvestment in cases. Delegate ^ 
tasks and provide variety (eg., diverse cases, special projects). 
Insist that sta^ have and use adequate vacation time to avoid 
bumout. , 

3. DJversify Interests. Promote organizational acti\/ities unrelated \o 
work (eg., volleyball teams, celebjBting birthdays). Support staff, 
hobbies and achievements outside of the workplace; 

4. Social Support. Provide opportunities for socializatioh. Introduce 
humor in meetings. Establish staff area for informal conversation^^ 

5. Constructive Feedback. Attend to process as well as ts^k 
functior^s in supervisiori. Confront polarizing or discounting 
among staff. Provide regulaf feedback on successes as well as 
problem^ areas, 

6. Teambuilding. Encourage collaboiBtion by staff ou difficult cases 
or special projects. Rotate administrative and leadership duties. 

Organizational Strategies 

1. Job Enrichment. Schedule training to improve and diversify skills. 
Apply individual staff strengths in work assignments. Solicit staff 
for special projects to increase interest (e.g., hiring decisions). 

2. Decision-making Structure. Involve staff in policy decisions 
whee feasible. Improve communication and cop^^ct between 
practitioners, administrators, and top management personnel. 

3. Professional Development. Develop individual career plans with 
each staff member. Budget ongoing organizajtional support (i.e, 
time, finances) for career-related activities that benefit the * 
employee and organtzation. 

4. Pevelopmental Supervision. Match supervisory emphasi.c^ to the 
needs and skills of staff members at differing life or career stages. 

5. Role Clarification. Specify the responsibilities^ authority^ and 
inter-relationships of all staff members. 

6. Environmental Control. Encourage staff involvement in 
scheduling and time management. Provide resources for staff 

' "ownership" of physical plant (e.g., bulletin board, office decor). 
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•Zr Goal-SeKikig..lncluda5ta{f Jn process of planning j^^^ 

and evaluating organizational goals. Circulate Infonfiatidfv about 
prograi'.i status and objectives as it becomes available. 

Summary: Management for Change Versus Crisis 

Without anticipatory planning, the inevitable stresses and conflicts of 
organizational life ccntri^ !e to "management by crisis" thatiis palliative at 
best. Effective administrators are skilled at forecasting these tensions, and 
approach them as chanenges rather than obstacles. Just as clients cannot 
realize enduring change without some turbulence, an organization stagnates 
without such dynamic interactions- 
New administrators have the difficult task of balancing their need to be 
accepted with' their responsibility to provide leadership. Conflict and stress 
are arenas in which former counselors often find the role of administrator 
difficult. This chapter reviewed strategies to help supervisors manage conflict 
and stress in the workplace. Beyond leaming specific approaches, however, 
one's style of communicating contributes greatly to his or her ability to 
resolve personal, interpersonal, and organizational tension. Basic sensitivity 
to the human experience, gained through direct sen/ice, is an mv^^luable aid 
to competence in these areas. 
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figttfe i Basic Approa<i>es to Conflict Resolution 





Method 


Process- 


Apfwopfiale Use 


BsfiffOfwiaie 




Denial or 
withdrawal 


Attempts to resolve 
probiem by cSenying 


Issue Is trivial or 
timing id wrong. If 
cooling off period 
isrHie^. 


If issue is impor- 
tant and likefy lo ^ 
woiseh if not 



Suppression 



and scjface hannony 
exists. May result in 
defensiveness and. 
resentTHjnt if issue 
remains suppressed. 



When preserving the 
rel^onship rs an 
invnediate priont% 
and the issue is 
relatively tri^l. 



Dominance 



Use of authority or 
po5itiq?\ poN^r to 
settle a conflict ^ 
Results In win/lose 
situation. 



If power comes with 
position of authority 
and all parties have 
agreed to this. 



When ft ewMles issues 
th^ are frrfkNtzm 
and that olhefs In 
^^tuationare 
r^ady to deal with 
dinecrty. 



When kisersh«« 
no v>dy to express 
tf)eir needs. May 
bad to morale or 
behavior problems. 



Compromise; Each party give* up 
Negotiation sonoetfiing to resolve 
problcrns in an inter- 
dependent association. 



When each party can 
sustain a partial - 
resolution. If re- 
sources are limited 
and relationship Is 
mutually Impo^2ant. 



When positionjs 
unrealistic or tne 
solution is too 
diluted to be at 
least partially 
efJective, 



Collabo- Abilities, values and 
ration * experti^ o{ all are 
recognized In finding 
a gmup solution. Is 
focused on win^in 
respluiion. 



When enou^ time is 
available to cany 
out a group process 
resolution, and all 
arc committed to a 
mutually beneficial 
solution. 



if time; ability 
2;nd commitment of 
all irrvolved are 
not adequately 
present. 




Printed with permission of the author Hart L C. 0981). teaming from conflict: A handbook for 
trainen and group leaders, MA: AtW/son-Wfes/ey f^ublishing. 
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Chapter 5 




Accountabiiity in Performance 
Evaluations 



Accountability vs a major aspect of administration. As middle managers, 
supervisors are responsible to two sets of colleagues. Top administrators 
expect tjiem to maintain high standards in their own comiluct, as well as to 
supervise^ff in canying out organizational objectives. Staff expect 
supervisors to provide them with support and to serve as advocates in 
representing their interests to top management (Slavin, 1985). In each case, 
supervisors are held accountable for their own work performance and diat 
of their staff. 

AcoAjntability refers to being, responsible for something of value or 
importance (Beck & Hillmar, 1986). This '^Jearly applies to perfonnance 
evaluations. If work performance is important, ti)en people must be held 
accour^table for it. If not, the message given is that work is either 
unimportant or not valued by the organization (Beck & Hillmar, 1986). 

Stan evaluations -are perhaps the most sensitive aspect of administrative 
supervision. Making judgments about colieagMes* perfomnance is difficult at 
best; when linked to dedsions such as retention and salary they become 
charged for all parti es involved. On th e other hand, the absence of a clear 
finir between oneft effort and results contributes to feelings of helplessness, 
frustration, depression and apathy among workers (Barter, 1986; Beck & 
Hillmar, 1986), Supervisors , need to recognize thje impact of evaluatiqns in 
organizational as wel! as personal context 
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performance Appraisal Systems 

People want information about what is expected of them and how the/ 
are. doing; a good perfomiance appraisal system provides this feedback in 
both qualitative and quantitative ways. Such appraisal systems serve at least \^ 
three major functions (Levinson, 1976); 

1. To provide feedback to individual staff on their performance in " 
carrying out organizational goals* 

To provide supervisors with a basis for identifying staff 
competencies, training requirements, and problems in the work 
environment. 

To provide cumujative data for management decisions regarding 
staffing needs, work assignments, and salary of promotion , 
considerations. 

Developing an appraisal system requires careful planning by middle and 
upper management All too often, administrators implement performance 
evaluations without first considering the foundation r»eeded to build such an 
evaluation. The development of performance standards, selection of 
appropriate appraisal instruments, and sound performance review 
procedures are critical to successful evaluatfons. General guidelines for 
planning an appraisal system are presented in this chapter, with specific 
recommendations for involving staff in the evaluation process. Further 
discussion of these topics may be found in Austin (1981), T-'aves (1982a), 
Graves (1982b), Slavin (1985) and White (1981). 

Setting Performance Standards 

Job descriptions may be Lkened to a map of the terrain covered by a 
given position. Likewise, performance evaluations describe how well an 
individual has ''covered the map'' of his or her responsibilities. Within this 
framework, however, there is a need for navigational aids. That is, exactly 
how should the staff member proceed? 

Establishing-performance_5tendanJs staff aridsijpervisor identi^ 

tasks, roles, relationships, and a time frame for completing work. Three 
approaches commonly used in setting work standards include job design, 
fur^ctional job analysis, and management by objectives (MBO). Each 
approach is reviewed with comment on its benefits and limitations for 
practical use in human service settings. 

job Design is a procedure for documenting the what, how, and who of a 
given position (White, 1981). It represents a standard, thorough job 
description developed over five sequential steps: 



1. Job title— an accurate description of the position should be 
captured by its name. Job titles are often sources of pride to staff, 
and h^lp clarify the role of each individual within the 
organization. 

2. Job summary--a briefs general statement of what the position 
entails is helpful in hiring or classifying specific jobs. Summaries 
also help to distinguish between similar positfons within a 
department 

3. Job duties statement— a list of each task and how it is to be 
performed lends specificity to the role of the worker. This 
statement reflects the standard of perfonnnance expected from a 
given position. 

4. Job specification— exact requirements for performing a job 
satisfactorily. This identifies the education, skills, and authority of 
the encumbent. Job requirements must cleariy be related to 
duties, as regulated by the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission (EEOQ. 

5. Job classification— a policy for grouping jobs by requirements 
and duties assists in standardizing perfomiance expectations and 
salary levels. This is generally a coordinated effort by the 
program supervisor and the personnel director. 

Job design helps supervisors and staff avoid conflicts that arise from 
nonexistent or inadequate job descriptions. It can be a useful hiring tool, 
informing prospective candidates of all aspects of a position. Specification of 
the education- and skills required for a job helps eliminate unqualified or 
overqualified candidates from among a pool of applicants (White, 1981). 

In human service settings, job design may fail to capture intangible 
personal qualities (e.g., tolerance for ambiguity) that are important aspects of 
successful sen/ice delivery. Like other approaches to be discussed, this 
method of job specification is limited in its ability to quantify the 
nonspecific human factors of counseling positions. 

Functional Job Analysis refers to breaking broad job descriptions down 
into specific, sequential-activities-linked to expected outcomes (Fine, 1980), 
This results in a group of task statements, each including some or all of five 
criteria: 

1. Who the subject of the task is (the staff member) 

2. What action is performed (concrete action verbs) 

3. What equipment or instruments are used 

4. What the immediate objective is (relating action directly to 
expected outcome) 

O 



5. What instmctions are pertinent (organizational policies; staff 
discretion, etc) * . . 

An example of a task statement following the job analysis format might 
consist of die follcwing: 

While conducting intake interview, counselor asks client about the 
severity and lengrfi of symptoms reported in the Request fer 
Services Form in order to establish a diagnostic fmpression. 

The subject (counselor) performs an act/v/ty (questioning clienO In order to 
accomplish a fped/Jc obje, ye (establish an initial diagnosis). In dils case 
an instrument (Request for, vvices) is used, and the procedure appears to 
follow agency policies (inU and diagnosis of new clients). 

The linking of activities to spedfic outcomes In functional jc* analysis 
allows the supervisor to set perfionmance standards. For example, in the 
ahcNe statemeit a standard might be that all clients are assigned a working 
diagrK>sis upon intake Such task statements provide objective^ often 
quantifiable^ measures of perfomnance. Oare developed for a specific 
position they are relatively stable; given periodic updating ais job 
descriptions or organizational policies change (Rne; 1980). 

On the negative side; considerable amounts of time are initially needed to 
write task statem«its, and to ensure that they adequately cowr the complete 
domain of responsibilities identified in the job description. Also, it may be 
difficult to develop objective task statements for some aspects of counseling 
positions (eg., collegeal relationships). 

Management by Objectives (MBO) is a results-oriented planni^ tool 
which originated in business but which has been adapted to human 
services settings, MBO as a managernent approach is best implennented 
throughout all levels ci an organization, providing feedback to staff on their 
progress toward negotiated goals. While variations on the specific fomut of 
MBO statements are numerous (Beck & Hillmar, 1986; Granvold, 1978; 
Wiehe, 1985), the basic principle Is that all those responsible for carrying 
out particular activities be involved In their development. 

Linking organizational goals to specific objectives is achieved through a 
mutual contract between the supervisor and staff member, fhis contract 
should ideally contain two sets of objectives: performance objeaives that 

nieasures.one'jsjvvorLagainsLestablished^standardsv^ipersonal 

development objectives that address interests and professional goals of the 
individual (Granvold, 1978). MBO statements typically include time frames 
for cortipleting each desired outcome (goal), arid consist of the rbllowing 
infonnation: 

1. Mission— {,eneral philosophy and direction whicl> serves as a 
reference point for M\ organizational activities. 



\ 

\ 



2. Goals— broad statements of a(;comphshments which (X)ntribute to 
the mission. 

3. Objectives-r-specific, operational procedures for attaining each 
identified goal. 

4. Plans— activities and tasks undertaken to carry out each 
objective. 

5. Performance Review— 3nforr|ial checkpoints and formal 
evaluation procedures to assess progress toward carrying out 
objectives. 



\ 

An example of MBO language in planning program activities w'^hin an 
agency counseling service might include the ^.following: 

Mission: To provide counseling services to members of the 
community irregardleSs of age, sex, religion, ethnic 
affiliation, or ability to\^. 

Coal #1: To maintain hours of operation which permit equal 
access to services by all Residents. 

Obj. 1: To have a!l direct service staff maintain evening hours 
one day per week. 

Obj. 2: To provide intake services tdjndividuals and families 
from Sam to 8pm weekdays. \ 

Obj. 3: To provide 24 hour emergency, telephone and walk-in 
service. 

Plans: Staff member will carry ? caseload' of thfiee clients 
between 5pm ant! 9pm on Tuesdays. ; 
^ Staff member wi!! conduct one intake sessioii per week. 

\ Staff member will rotate one day or emergency service 

^ back-up call per month. 



\ 



Review: Caseload and intake reports will be revievved on a 
monthly basis in supervisory sessions. 
Emergency service placements and referrals will be 
re^>iewed with supervisor immediately (if crisis), or at 
wefekly staff meetings. 
Perfori^nance evaluation will occur every six months to 
formally review progress. 



As with functional job analysis, the initial effort required to implement 
MBO is considerable Goals for each program require an understanding of 
and communication with other programs, thus MBO is most effective when 
\ coordinated among all departments and levels. The integration of various 

internal goals and objectives is a time^onsuming process that demands 
\ strong commitment throughout an organization. 

In terms of benefits, MBO provides a basfs for supervisors to focus on 
specific outcomes and productivity in reviewmg staff performance. It is also 
designed to provide maximum staff commitment to performance goals by 
having them actively involved in the planning process. Finally, by causing 
various departments to cooperate in a long-range planning effort, MBO can 
enhance a sense of cohesion and mutual interdependence (Wiehe, 1985). 




Performance Evaluation Methods 

Although perhaps the most widely researched topic in the management 
literature, performance evaluation as it typically occurs is criticized by both 
administrators and-starr. Reasons cited include the lack of clear priorities in 
evaluating performance, inadequate feedback systems, unclear appraisal 
standards, fear and guilt incurred among colleagues making judgments 
about one another, and the fiaiiure to use evaluations as both developmental 
and appraisal tools (Beck & Hillmar, 1986; Levinson, 1976). 

There is no "best method" for evalua^'on in human services settings. 
However, few would disagree that judgments about job performance occur 
in any organization. Given this reality, EEOC guidelines demand that 
organizations be able to defend the basis for personnel decisions such as 
promot'on, liiripg or firing, and salary. Beyond their value in professional 
development, performance evaluations provide the basis for such 
administrative decisions. 

Common methods of performance evaluatio'^ are described below, with 
an example of how each method might be used in performance evaluation 
depicted in Figure 4. Further sevie.v and comparison of these methods are 
provided by Austin (1981), Graves (1982a), and Graves (19^2b); 

Narrative appraisal consists of an essay describing worker perfonnance, 
often using specific examples and adjectives. One common example of 
nanrative appraisal is the letter of reference. This format allows for maximum 
freedom in commenting on an individual's performar\ce. The use of 
examples or 'criticaP incidents' enables the writer to document specific 
.aaivities in support of general perceptions. As a, qualitative review of 
performance, narratives thus seem particularly useful in staff development. 

Among limitations of this approach, descriptive adjectives are subject to 
arbitrary meanings assigned by, both the writer and reader (e.g., what 
distinguishes "appropriate" from "excellent" performance?). In addition/ 
nanratives are susceptible to halo effects (global generalities about an 
individual's work) in which no useful discrimination is made between 
relative strengths and weaknesses. Finally, narratives are noncomparative 
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forms of evaluation, ihifs ca:rnOt justify often cqmparative staff decisions 
such as raises or. promotions. 

Trait checklists are the most common form of performance appraisal. 
Using a rating scale arid standard descriptors, staff are evaluated on various 
dimensions. These instruments are easy to construct, and can be obtained^ 
in standardized form for many positions. They consist of a number; of 
perfomnance criteria that are matched to specific job descriptions. Trait 
checklists take relatively little time to complete, and can be nunaericaily 
"scored" to provide ordinal rankings across staff. 

.^Tiong drav^baeks to this appraisal method are, again, the susceptibility to 
rat..ig biases. Also, trait checklists are inadequate for evaluating different 
levels of the same trait: For example, the criteria of "job knov^ledge," rated 
high to low, is inappropriate in comparing paraprofessional workers and 
senior counselors on the same staff. The scope of their respective Jobs and 
the knowledge squired presumably differ significantly, but are not 
differentiated using this approach. 

Behaviorally anchored rating scales (BARS) reflect a more recent form of 
evaluation tool derived from job analyses. BARS scales identify specific job 
dimensions and provide descriptive categories to "anchor" behaviors on 
each dimension. For example, the dimension of perseverance might be 
anchored by behavior such as "can be expected to continue work until task 
yis completed" (high perseverance) to "stops working on tas}c atvfirst obstacle" 
t(ow perseverance). The supervisor rates each staff member on reljevant job 
dimensions, perhaps documenting critical incidents as rationale for the 
rating. I 

A major advantage of BARS scales is their emphasis on an objeaive rating 
system to evaluate concrete behaviors. These scales also attempt to describe 
what numerical ratings mean through behavioral examples at each level on 
the scale. 

Among drawbacks of BARS scales is the considerable effort required to 
Icjentify.and construct behavioral anchors for each job dimension. In humarx 
service settings it is difficult to define behavioral criteria by which to assess 
Internal, events that contribute to job performance (e.g., clinical judgment). 
This method may thus be limited in its potential to evaluate process well as 
outcome in direct service position's. 

Comparative rankings include several methods y^hich evaluate dimensions 
ot an individual's performance in comparison with his or. her peers. This 
can be dorie by ranking staff from highest to lowest on several global 
performance criteria, or by making paired comparisons across all staff (e.g.. 
Sue & Jim, Jim & Bob, Bob & Sue). A more complex version of this method 
is the scaled comparison, in which pairs are rated on relative equality 
across various job dimensions (see (jraves, 1982). 

One advantage of comparative rankings is that they identify what is often 
implicit; that evaluations are in fact a comparison among staff members. 
They also test rater reliability, because inconsistencies show up (e.g., if. Sue 
performs better than Bob, and Bob performs better tiian Jim, how can jim 



be rated higher tf* Sue?). In this sense, they may provide some safeguard 
agair\st subjective biases found in other ratings. ^ 

One disadvantage of comparative rankings is resistance among rriany 
supervisors to overtly compare staff. Also, the task of rating all possible pairs 
becomes cumbersome with iarge staffs. A. related issue, pertinent to all 
evaluation approaches, is the difficulty in capturing all important dimensions 
of performance in service occiipations. 

Involving Staff in the Appraisal Process 

From the above discussion it is evident that no single approach to ; 
performance evaluation is a panacea. Administrators need to reflect upon 
each staff member's job description to identify those tasks or characteristics 
central to successful perfonmahce. A cave?,( of any evaluation process is 
objectivity; recall that it is perfonmance r id not personality th; : is being 
assessed. 

An effective appraisal system will incf jce one or some combination of 
evaluation approaches that appear most valid /or assessing perfonmance in a 
given position. Supervisors should keep in mmd the three equally important 
appraisal functions noted previously^ to provide feedbatk to staff, to help 
identify co^npetencies and training needs, and as ao objective basis for 
personnel decisions (Levinson, 1976). ^ cx 

Most people do riot enjoy being evaluated. Sensitivity to the human 
factors in this procedures are an infportant competency for administrators to 
acquire (Harper, 1986). It is vital to include direct ser\ ce staff in the design 
of an organizational appraisal system, since they have a vested interest in 
their evaluations and the decisions resulting from them. 

Once.ao appraisal system is developed, the following procedures are 
recommended for actively involving staff in Its implementation (Austin, 1981; 
Harper, 1986,- Lewis & Lewis, 1983): . ' ' 

1. Staff access to criteria* All staff should have written copies of their job 
description and the appraisal instrument(s). They should' be aware in 
advance of the criteria on which their pedbrmance will be evaluated, as 
well as the timetable for performance reviews and iforrTial appraisals. 

2. Frequent performance reviews* Evaluations should not occui^ h. a 
vacuum, nor should they include surprises. Regular infonmal feedback and. 
periodic perfonnance reviews during supervision. al:e crucial. They ensure 
that staff understand and can communicate with^supervisofs abqut Job 
expectations. 

3. Staff self-evaluation* As formal evaluation apprbaches, many supervisors 
have their staff participate in the process. This can be done by self- 
evaluation, peer.feedback, or discussion with the individual and others 
associated with the job about his or her recent performance. In an ongoing 
appraisal s>^tem, it is important to.gauge performance Since the last' 
evaluation, rathfer than in global terms. 

, 4. Written evaluation prieceeding review. The written appraisal should be 
given to a staff rnember prior to the formal discussion meeting. This gives 



hitn or her time to read and react to its contents^ and provides some 
perspediv^ from which to discuss the evaluatfon. 

5. Review meetings for mutual feedback. Formal appraisal meetings 
should focus on clarification of the individual's strengths and weaknesses, 
comparisons of the present with prior evaluations, future objectives and 
training needs, and; reactions of both to the appraisal. This talk should be 
constructive as well as sensitive in noting personal and organizational goals. 
The discussion should end on a positive note to.provide impetus for a 
renewed commitment by both the staff member and supervisor. 

6. Written response from staff memben/AII evaluations should provide an 
opportunity for the staff member to respond in^^wntmg to the appraisal. This 
reaction is included in the personnel file along M^ith the appraisal. 
Individuals have the right to appeal any appraisal they feel is unjust through 
the organization's grievance channels. * ^ \ 

7. Separate appraisal review iiorn personnel Skision^ An appraisal is 
often the basis for subsequent personnel decisions, li^ general> these 
decisions (eg., salary, promotion, training, termination^) are best made after 
the appraisal discussion. This keeps the focus of the afjpraisal on 
professional development, and allows management time to consider the 
individual's response to the appraisal in subsequent personnel decisions. 

Summary: Toward Purposeful {Performance Appraisal 

Evaluating another person's performance is s difficult task. In supervisory 
roles this task is further complicated. by the need to make personnel 
decisions based .upon those appraisals. Peihaps more than any other aspect 
of adniinistration, performance evaluation is frought with anxiety *i 
ambiguity by^all concerned. However, avoiding the appraisal process 
. undermines organizational effectiveness through lack of accountability, and 
undermines staff morale through the lack of constructive feedback. '\ 

Administrators need an av^^reness of procedures for designing an apptv^isal 
system, and the tools for evaluating staff performance. This chapter revicA^ 
three commonly used methods for establishing performance standards: job ^ 
design, functiohar job analysis, and management by objectives. Each has 
limitations for human service settings, but offers potential for creative 
adaptation .to th^ needs of a specific setting. 

, Perfonnance evaluation methods are rightfully criticized for their potential 
' limitations and biases. Beniefits and drawbacks of a variety of evaluation 
, approaches are discussed, with examples of how each might be 
incorporated in the evaluation of a counseling position. The importance of 
actively involving staff in the design and process of evaluation is 
emphasized. 

Given their background in human relations, counselors in administrative 
positions often possess the sensitivity and skills to conduct effective 
evaluations in which a balance is achieved among three important 
functions: to provide feedback to staff, identify competencies and training 
nf^^Q and as a basis for personnel decisions. 




Figure 4. Sample Pp Mmance Evaluation Metficxls for a Counseling Pwltion 



Name: M aty Brown Position: mental heaith counselor 

1. TRAIT CHECKLIST METH^OD 



Date: 1/I/B7 < 



(b?$ed on Job performance stsrwiards) 



Relationship with clients 

Prepares treaiment plans for all clients 

Develops goal-directed plans with client 
input. 

Treats clients respectfully and protects 
client lights 

Maintains appropriate boundaries with 
tirents 

Flexible in changing treatment plans as 
necessary 

Reviews and documents case progress, 
regularly 

Handles ethicaMssues appropriately 
Temitnates clients after goals are reached 



below 



mar^rul 



adequate 



exceeds 



outstanding 



2. CRITICAL INCIDENTS METHOD 

Examples to suoport ratings (report incident, staff behaviors, and outcomes) 
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3.IARSSOLE 
Technical pralficlency 

Criterion Stotement: Applies Major Theoretical Approaches in Counseling 
Eiomples of Observable Behzvior 



'Rating 



abki to apply constructs and techniques from dynamic, cognitive-behavioral, 
ar3Fulnan(s6ccounseiing. models 5 

applies constmcts and techniques from two of the abcr/e major counseling 

m^els in woric with clients i 4 

demonstrates proficiency in one of above orientations, with some knowledge 

of alternative counseling approached \ 3 

anderstands and uses techniques frcn major approaches, but cannot explain 
underlying thebretical tenets 2 

unable to apply basici therapeutic techniques from major counseling 

approaches . " 1 



4. SCALE Comparison methop 

Comparative Ranking 

^iTask: To Maintain Adequate Client Records 



^ Rating Criterion ^ 

1. Completes intakes within 1 w^k 

2. Writes weekly progress notes 

3. Reviews treatment plan every 3 months 

4. Completes financial forms, consent forms, and any 

referrals proniptly 

5. All mediCal consults & medications charted 

6. Atlheres to agett^y record-kct.'ping format 



y Superior Performance 
Mary BrowR . ^ John Smith 



5.jKARRAT!VE APPRAISAL METHOD 
Appraisal fif relative stren^^hs & w^akn^ses 



SUGGESHED TRAINING 



Presented to Employee on_ 
Supervisor's Signature 



. Perfomiance Review on. 
. Employee Signature 



EMPLOYEE COMMENTS AND REAaiONS 



. ERIC 



Signature- 
Title 



. Date . 
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Chapter 6 

Program Planning and 
Implementation 

Counselors looving inlp supervisory positions often find managing 
programs more confusing than managing people. Given their background 
this IS, hardly surprising, but doe; highlight the need for these nevv 
admirtistrators to team the basics of program planning, budgeting 
scheduling and evaluation. Not only are they important management tasks, 
but they directly influence rapport w»th staff. Effectiveness in conducting 
supervision or resolving staff conflicts is, undermined by an actual or 
perceived lack of competence in managing the program itself. 

This chapter provides basic information on common aspects of program 
management. Topics include conducting needs assessments,, preparing 
budgets, program implerri^ntation, and program evaluation procedures. 

Where Do I Go From Here? 
f^eeds As^sessment 

A popular s^lf-help book is titled If you don't know where you're going 
youll probably end up somewhere e/^e, (Campbell, 1974). This slogan, is 
relf>vcint to program planning v^ithout adequate understanding of service 
needs of the community. Research sugg^^sts that nee^s assessments in 
human services, if conducted at all, often lack utility due to design 
limitations or biased interpretations nmel, 1977). A basic management 
error following from this is program ^ .anning which perpetuates existing . 
services rather than planning for identified client neeids (Royse & Drude, 
1982). 
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, How c^n supervisors identify specific pipgram needs and have confidence 
•that they represent needs of the community at large? A starting point comes 
with recognizing that there are various ways of describing needs (Bradshaw, 
1977). In an organizational context, perceived needs include what people 
repcTrt as being necessary, -while expressed needs reflfect'the nurhber of 
clients actually requesting services for specific problerns. Nor/natfVe needs 
are goals usually set by experts (e.gv desired ratio of school counselors-to 
students), and rektive needs establish priorities among a number of desired 
services. How needs are identified wii[ have an irppact on the types of 
programs de/eloped \Bradshaw, 1977). * 

A comprehensive needs ac^ssment methodology is presented by 
Warheit, Bell; & Schwab (1977) for mental health organizations. Gibson, 
Mitchell, & Higgins 0983) adapt, this approach for use in school settings. 
Starting with. baseline data from current program operations and the 
surrounding community, specific strategies for implernenting needs 
assessment approaches are Identified. Advantages and limitations of major 
assessment strategies are reviewed by these authors and summarized below. 

Expert Informants Approach. This strategy relies on input from 
professionals having statistical, social, or political perspectives on 
the structure of the community beirig served. Questionaires, a 
Delphi technique, telephone or personal interviews are used to 
gather specific data on use of resources*{expressed need)^ 
recommended standards (normative need), and equity of services 
provided to various segments of the community (relative need). 

This approach is typically inexpensive and simple to implement. Written, 
telephone or personal contact with k^.y community figures (e.g., public 
officials, physicians, -clergy, related agencies) elicits a broad perspective on 
community life. Resulting data from these diverse professionals provides a 
potentially balanced vfew of local neeids. An pxpert informants approach 
can also promote public relations and coopei'ation among various agencies 
or bureaus. 

Limitations of this approach center on potential biases or distortions of the 
professional community. Do politicians or physicians really understand the 
needs of their disadvantaged neighbors? They may not be aware of the 
perceived needs of many who do- not or cannot actively represent 
themselves for various reasons. The less visible secbrs of <he community 
may, using this approach, never get identified although they have a 
legitimate need for services. 

Community Forum Approach. Holding public meetings to elicit 
resident opinions on the service needs of a community is an 
assessment strategy that taps perceived needs. Both experts and 
laypersons typically attend such meetings, with all being invited to 



voice their beliefs. Often there is a panel discussion to present 
various perspective^, followed by moderated questions and 
comments from the audience. 

This strategy is also fairly inexpensive to implement It invites ^ wide 
variety of views from all sectors, thus potentially avoiding the professional 
bias noted above. Public forums are most effective when well publicized 
and easily accessible to residents (i.e., scheduled at a convenient time and 
location)* Such meetings can increase visibility of issues and the 
organizations which address them. They may identify creative resources 
within a community to tackle common problems, and provide the initial 
momentum to do so. * 

One limitation of this approach is the potential for drawing a 
non representative sample of the community. Open forums often attract 
special groups lobbying for their causes, with resulting distortions in the 
larger picture,' Second, meetings must be carefully organized to minimize 
the potential for misinfbmiation or unrealistic expectations being circulated. 
Finally, selecting a moderator who is credible throughout the community to 
facilitate the forum is an important consideration in planning community 
meetings. 

Rates-UnderTreatment (RUT) Approach; Descriptive data on service 
utilization is a valuable aspect of any program planning effort. This 
assessment relies on both current u^e pattems and longitudinal 
statistics to identify trends in expressed or relative needs. Records 
from within the organization as well as local schools, agencies, and 
health facilities can provide an accurate profile of hoyv residents are 
using available services. 

Given modem automation of record-keeping functions, this approach is^ 
increasingly feasible and inexpensive. Data on actual use patterns provide 
an excellent overview of the operations of an organization over time, and can 
increase administrative sensitivity to services that are over-or underutilized. 

Disadvantages of this approach center on its ability to capture only ^ 
expressed or relative needs. It fails to juentify needs of those who are not* 
'in the system/ thus excluding potential clients and needs from planning 
efforts. Also, legal and ethical safeguards to protect anonymity of individual' 
records are^essential in reviev/ing cliept data. This requirement may prove 
difficult in small programs. 

Social Indicators Approach* This strategy is an extension of the 
RUT approach, seeking descriptive dat' from public records and 
archives. Relative needs are inferred fr^ i community indices such 
as housing pattems, employment rates, population demographics 
iei^, age, sex, income), and social problems (e.g., substance abusel 
Both current and historical records can be reviewed to identify 
^ ids or patterns. 



This b^rproach provides a context to interpret iflndings from other 
assessmes^ts. For example^ if low income housing M^reas are infrequent users 
of a community service, it may not be addr^sing their needs adequately. 
Public r^ords are readily obtained from health agencies, local colleges, 
libraries or governmental offices. The flexibility of this approach permits ^ 
data to be cross-referenced with other indices to provide a composite view 
of community characteristics. 

As with any normative statistics; social indicators present only an indirea 
measure of needs, and may not identify existing problems adequately. For 
example, low divorce rates in a community would not reflects potentially 
high incidence of family vioit'nce. The attempt to infer individual needs 
from community averages can also be misleading in human services,. for at 
tiiTies a small segment of the populatipn'^{e,'g., deinstitutionalized psychiatric 
patients) need a wide array of services which the larger population do not 
require. For these reasons, social indicators appear to be most useful when 
combined w^th other assessments of community needs. 

Field Survey Approach, In efforts to obtain feedback from a large 
proportion of the community, the use of interviews or 
questionnaires might be included in a needs assessments. Items 
polled typiCttlly include both general and specific questions about 
the health, social well-befng,»and patterns of care or service 
received 'by respondents. Field surveys are conducted over the 
phone or by mail, by door-to-door canvassing, or through interviews 
in public places. 

Field surveys allow planners to obtain direct da;a about perceived needs 
and the use of services (expressed need). Items polled can be individually 
tailored to organizational goals, thus yielding information not available from 
other sources. Such surveys are potentially reliable and valid tools for 
gathering qualitative data frcin representative samples of the community. 

This approach is often expensive, requiring knowledge of questionnaire 
development as yvell as randpm sampling procedures. Interviewers must be 
1 killed at asking questions and clarifying answers to avoid response biases, 
Sun^ research requires planning and follow-up, as initially low return rates 
are the norm and people may be reluctant to respond for various reasons. 
This approach thus seems most effective in the context of a coordinated 
organizational effort arid some expertise in survey research methods. 

As is evident from the above review, relevant data can be obtained from 
each of ihes^ assessment approaches, and in fact no one strategy is able to 
provide a comprehensive picture of community needs. A good 
organizational needs assessment usually combines several approaches to 
examine the impact of existing services as well as to develop new 
programming (Gibson et al., 1983; Kirnmel; 1977; Royse & Drude, 1982; 
Warheit et^L, 1977). 
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Budgets: Blueprint for Programming 

Developing programs lo meet identified needs of the community often 
involves supervisors in budgeting* Hiring and training staff, ordering 
'materials, and providing facilities to implement ptograrps all cost money. 
Gjven limited budgets, personnel and program decisions 'must be carefully 
prioititzed. Budgets are one aspect of fiscal management, a term referring to 
Ofjy^jiizational policy and related activities serving ihe follg ng functit»ns: 

1. Funding— acquiring financial resources 

2. Distribution— allocating resources 

3. Evaluation— accounting for use of resources 

(Sorensen, Hanbery, & Kucic, 1983) 

Budgets may be viev^ as the quantitative expression of ^'our master plan 
(Sorensen et al., 1983). While needs assessments help to identify where you 
are going, budgets clarify how much it will cost to get.there. When used 
effectively, they are invaluable tools for planning, implementing, and 
evaluating all aspects of programs. 

School or agency supervisors seldom have full control over the financial 
resources for programs ^hey administer. Howwer, they should participate 
actively In budgeting since it affects prograpi operations for which they are 
held directly accountable. A knowledge of budgeting is necessary in the 
expanding roles of many administrators, which may include activities such 
as grant writing, developing contracts with other organizations, and 
community fund-raising. 

How does one prepare a budget? When tackling it for the first time,, 
budgets often look quite complex. The larfguage is foreign, the funds 
seemingly never adequate, and the format confusing. Hov^ever, there are 
some general guidelines which enable new supervisors to gain some 
understanding of this important planning tool. 

Organizations generally use one of three systems of financial accounting, 
line-item budgets, program planning budgeting, and zero-based budgeting. 
Each budgeting system will be reviewed in the following section, with an 
example of its format provided. Additional discussion of these budgets and 
their implementation in human service settings can be found in Hall (1982), 
Slavin (1985), and Sorensen et al. (1983). 

Line-item budget. Developed at the turn of the century, the line-item 
budget categorizes expenditures involved in operating an organization 
(Figure 5). Preparing this budget requires identifying all Pxed costs (e.g., 
building expenses, utilities^ msurance) as well as varbble co:ts (ag., salaries, 
office supplies, travel, benefits) for a given operating period. The budget 
displays total expenses in each category, jsually on an annuaP basis. Actual 
rfionthly or quarterly allocations can be displayed on inierim /7nanc/a/ 
statements. 

The major limitation of a Ime-item budget is that it does not extinguish 
among specific program costs. The supervisor thus has no information on 



which expenditures are related to direct service, administration, or 
supportive services. Line-item budgets fail to make clear the relationship 
between input (moneyj^iesouroes) and output (services rwdered), a serious 
limitation when evaluating programs. This drawback has led to the evolution 
of more differentiated forms of finandaj ^^^nting in many orsanizatioos. 

Pianningr Programming^ and Biidgctii% oystem (PPBS)* Quring the 1960^ 
the U.S. Defense DepartmentUnitiated a planning and budgeting system that^ 
has been adopted by alf federal and^nany state programs; The budget i 
component of PPBS identifies costs associated with everv activity o< an 
organization (Figure 6). Allocations are displayed for eacn specific program 
component Fixed and variable expense directly related to every activity are 
calculated for ihe budgeting period. 

PPBS budgets permit calculation qf the cost per hour of service by 
dividinjg total expenses of an activity (input) by tLo number of service hours 
provided (output). PPBS budgets tf)us help supervisors^nitor how much is 
spent on all aspects of a given activity within their program. Future: 
allocations can be based upon the direct relationship between costs and 
services, a more accountable system than the line-item budget reviewed 
above. . . 

Criticism of PPBS budgets center on arguments that they 0) serve to 
perpetuate existing programs, and (2) are noridiscriminating. This nneans that 
future funding requests, often in 3 to 5 year increments, are based on the 
current budget adjusted for infltjtion. PPBS budgets do not prioritize which 
program activities are most critical to the organization's mission. Funding 
cutbacks, often the reality in human services, thus render these budgets 
vulnerable to across-the-board reductions that can undermine optima! 
programming. 

Zero-Based Budgeting (ZBB). A recent refinement to PPBS budgeting is 
the introduction of zerchbased budgeting, a format that require^ ew^ry 
program within an organf^ation to justify its own existance (Rgure 7). 
Starting from a base of zc'^j funding, various options and their 
consequences are forecast in a series of decision packages. These decision 
packages (a) describe discrete program activities at various levels of 
implementation/ (b) present costs and benefits at each level, and (c) rank 
levels in order of priority based upon this cost/benefit analysis Input and 
output are designed to be clearly related in all budget requests, and 
programming priorities can be set using acceptable operating levels for each 
decjsion package. 

ZBS has gained popularity in a variety of settings for its flexible 
programming options. with the other budget formats, Z8B has some 
limitations in human service settings. Measuring specific outcomes is 
difficult for many counseling activities. Also, those most in need of services 
(costs) often will not show immediate improvement (benefits) from those 
services, thus faring pooriy in a short-term cost/benefit analysis. Finally, ZBB 
requires considerable tim:» to prepare, thus needing an organizational 
commitment to implement 
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Policies in Action: Program impiementation 

In addition to need assessments and budgeting, ridminlstrative 
responsibilities may include developing new programs. Supervi5C4 > certainly 
have the task of coordinating efforts \yithin existing programs. Thi5> section 
addresses practical aspects of program jdevelopment, scheduling, and tir\ie 
management \ 

, Program development. Program devielopment irrvolves making pc'icy 
decisions that translate ideas into action and link these activities with the 
overall organizational mission (Gibsor\ et al., 1983). With community needs 
identified, and a commitment made tp modify existing programs or develop 
. new services to meet those needs, supervisors benefit from some framework 
to implement resulting program activities. 

Two comprehensive program management systems previously mentioned 
(PPBS and MBO) include guidelines for program development Gibson et al. 
(1983) describe how these approaches can be adapted for schools, while 
Carter and Newman (1976) pose considerations for mental health settings. 
Both PPBS and MBO identify a procedure of^sequential program 
de/elopment Activities that incluae the following: 

1. Conduct a needs assessment to identify programmmg prioruies. 

2. Define goals and objectives ftsultSng from specific needs 
identified abova 

3. Develop nmcram ;ictfvities to meet these goals, ^ascribed in 
terms of expected outcomes. 

4. identify resources mcludmg personnel, budget, and facilities for 
program. 

5. Establish a method to identify target populations to receive this 
program. 

6. Coordinate the program with other organizational activities and 
scheduling. 

7. Develop criteria and methods to provide feedback and evaluate 
the progiam's effectiveness. 

Scheduling. Once a new program has been developed, it must be 
integrated into the existing schedule. Sometimes this poses no problem, 
more typically tt becomes a task of balancing time, space and priorities in 
creative ways. Administrators quickly learn the need for organization, and 
find schedule books or flowcharts indispensable. Graphic methods of 
illusiratmg staff activities are recommended aids in coordinating tasks, time. 



and "^'^'sonnel. Two flowcharts useful for supervisors in human service 
settii.^, are described below, and may be reviewed more fully in Austin 
(1981). 

Gantt Chart. This flowchart (Figure 8) provides a timeline for completing 
specific program objectives, displaying the various tasl^ linked -to these 
objectives. It is helpful in^scheduling routine monthly or yearly activities, as 
it shows temporal relationships between related tasks, Gantt charts are often, 
used to fit nev/ activities into an existing schedi^le. They are also useful in 
planning program feedback and evaluation schedules. 

Program Evaluation and Review (PERT) Chart A pidoral graph of 
interdependent tasks helps in scheduling activities that require the 
sequential efforts of several staff members. PERT charts (Figure 9) display 
objectives, tasks and relationships among tasks simultaneously noting 
several timelines for completing each task. This scheduling aid is 
particularly useful for special projects in which deadlines are an important 
concern. ^ .„ * 

Time Management Strategies, Program administration requires that 
supervisors "think on their feet" much of the time. Research into how 
m.anagers use time suggest that the average interval devoted to one issue is 
about nine minutes (Mintzberg, 1975)! Given this reality, it is evident that 
the ability to clarify goals, prioritize tasks, and delegate responsibility are 
critical skills of effective supervisors. 

Central to all of these skills is effective time management. Lakein (1973) 
and Oncken and Wass (1974) emphasize an awareness of personal goals and 
decision-making^style as a first step in gaining control of one's time 
schedulp. They present a varie^/ of practical strategics to mar^sge time 
constraints in organizational settings. Among suggestions relevant to program 
admiP'stration are the following (Lakein, 1973; Oncken apd Wass, 1974): 

1. Limit staff-imposed tfme by encouraging staff to take initiative m 
resolving problems as they arise (e.g., delegating tasks, group 
problem-solving). 

2. Keep a schedule in which you prioritize time spent on an 
activity in relation to importance of that task. 

3. Coordinate activities to coincide wkh your moods and energy , 
(e.g.; if you work best in the morning, plan high concentration 
tasks then). 

4. Protect trajisitipns (e.g.;Coffee breaks, lunch) to avoid the fatigue , 
which hinders productivity. 

5. Some tasks are better left undone--don't get bogged down by 
tasks that may resolve themselves without your intervention, or 
that are highly 'j.nlikely to be solvable. 
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6. Avoid escapist behaviors when .you have important tasks to. 
complete; instead plan to reward yourself upoh completion of 
them. 

7. Divide difficult or lengthy tasks into smaller objectives to 
maintain a sense of accomplishment and momentum. 

8. Save trivial tasks for one block of time so that you don't 
constantly distract ^urself from more important pursuits.. 

Accountability Through Program Evaluation 

Program planning and implementation does not occur in a vacuum. As 
^ noted earlier, it should be initiated by needs of the community. Human 
.service organizations are increasingly held accountable in demonstrating 
that they meet targeted community needs. This is accomplished through 
either internal or extemal program evaluation. 

No-one particularly likes evaluation, and administrators are no exception. 
Yet evaluation is central to organizational growth. Without knowing the 
current status it is hard to set meaningful goals for the future. Effective 
administration includes collecting, analyzing, and interpreting data by which 
, tp assess (1) service needs, (2) patterns of use^ (3) program outcomes in 
. bringing about desired change,, and (4) the cost/benefit ratio of services 
offered (Posavac & Carey, 1985). 

Organizational motivation to evaluate program*^ aries. It might come from 
a need to respond to legal or community rnandates. It may reflect efforts to 
find solutions to internal problems, or a commitment to improve program 
management (Cox, 1982; Posavec & Carey, 1985; Theobald, 1985). The 
outcome in each case, however, is a positive step toward eliminating 
"management by crisis" through ongoing feedback about who is offering 
what services to whom, when and how this occurs, and how much it costs 
in relation to benefits gained. 

The following guidelines for supervisors provide a genera! overview of 
steps in an evaiuation procest. Addttional sources for reading in this area 
include Cox (1982), Coursey (1977), Landsberg, Neighor, Hammer, Windle, 
and Woy (1979), Madaus, Scriven, & SCutflebeam (1983) and Theobald 
(1955). 

Readiness for Evaluation. Prior to planning an evaluation, there must be a 
{procedure for operaticnaUy describing a prograrr. Some form of 
recordkeeping and a method of summarizing information about the 
.program,' staff work loads, and clientele should be in place. 

In counseling setting clinical records are sensitive, given the need to 
protect privacy qf client data. A common way of handling this is to assign 
case numbers toj demographic forms, and have coded progress forms 
cornpictcd by czth ccwrisclcr duMptg trcatrrtCm. ThcSc fofms may uc 
r^ lewed without perusing an entire clinical file. Computerized accounting 
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systems^^ allow rapid retrieval of coded data from these records for various 
assessments of the program and clients. 

Selecting an Ev&luaton Site review teams, outside consultants or,^ less 
frequently, in-houso e/aluators have . responsibility for prograni evaiur^c^i in 
most buman service settings. Where the organization has some control dver 
who will be examining ifs programs, ^iredibiliiy is a prime concem. Because^ 
the evaluation process is likely to evoke resistance to change, evaluafors 
should possess the personal skills and credentials to gain respect at alL 
levels or the organization. 

There are a number of criteria^to look for in hiring or selecting a,program 
evaluaton Cox (1982) cites the following . im.oortant: formal training in 
evaluation methods, good computer skills,.knowl.edge of.experimentaL 
design as well as qualitative research techniques, competence in the 
administrativ's and counseling tasks to be evaluated, and excellent 
interpersonal skills. 

Steps IP Plannmg Evaluations. There are three major evaluation strategies 
(Coursey, i977). Efficiency evaluations look at the ratio of program costs to 
outcomes. Outcome or summative evaluations examine the exter^t lo which 
client improvements can be attributed to program intervention. Formative, 
process, or patterns-of-use evaluations describe and assess actual daily 
program operations. The choice of a particular strategy should be,geared to 
specific needs. Posavac ?»nd Carey (1985) describe sequential steps in 
planning evaluations which help in selecting an appropriate evaluation 
strategy: 

1. Identify key people who are personally involved in the program 
(i.n.cluding sponsors, director, staff, program committees, clients). 

2. Arrange meetings -with these people to discuss who wants the 
evaluation, what information is desired and why, and timelines 
and resources available to carry this out. 

3. Assess whether evaluation is feasible given the needs, goals, 
resources and outcome measures available at this time. 

4. Conduct a literature review to gain knowledge of similar 
evaluation efforts, any methodological or political difficulties 
entailed, and potentially useful designs, measures, and analyses. 

5. Select an evaluation strategy taking into consideration sources of 
data collection, measures to be used, appropriate design and 
analyses, and potential ethical issues in your setting, 

6. Develop a written proposal m which a" aspects of the project 
are specified with timelines and coat analyses. 
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Conducting Evaluations, Information collected i»T an evaluation will vary 
with the strategy selected. Figure 10 illustrates data collection methods for 
each of the evaluation strategies identified above. 

In addition to these sources of information, data carfbe collected using 
one or a combination of measures. These include case studies, written 
questionnaires, surveys, program ratings by signific^^nt others, interviev/s, 
behavioiBi observations, and standardized testing (Posavat & Carey, 1985; 
• Theobald, 1985; Windle, 1984). Program evaluation deslgns^for mental 

health settings are described by Landsberg et al. 0979j, and by Madaus ot ^ 
al. (1983) for school settings. 

Important aspects of program evaluation include preparing interim and 
' final reports of all procedures and findings; providing specific feedback to 
those who participated in data collection or who will be effected by • 
proposed changes;.and v,x)ricing v,'5th staff at all levels to implement 
recommendations (Madaus et al., 1983; Theobald, 1985). Frequent, open 
communication addressing staff and management reactions to recommended 
changes are a critical component of successful evaluation efforts. 

General guidelines for program evaluation have recently been 
standardized by a collaborative of educational and psychologicaL 
organizations Ooint Committee on Standards for Educational Evaluation, 
1981). Several manuals ary^ available that provide direction for each step in 
the evaluation process. The new supervisor planning an evaluation is 
referred to the following comprehensive source? for specific program 
evaluation procedures: Atkisson, Hargreaves, Kiorovvltz, and Sorensen (1978); 
J- Fink and tosecoff (1978); and Theobald 0985). 

Summary: Program Development and Accountability 

Human service programs require some degree of administrative 
coordination. When this occurs in a 'management by crisis' atmosphere, 
both the organization and its clients are pooriy served. Long-range planning 
provides the frameworic and accountability to manage diverse services 
effectively 

This chapter examined basic approaches to program planning and 
, administration. Needs of the community and organizational structure 
provide parameters for planning. Budgeting, scheduling,, and efficient time 
management render complex, inter-related programming efforts manageable 
fo. »he supervisor. Ongoing program evaluation serves to monitor the quality 
and effectiveness of program activities. 

Program administration skills complete the circle of supervisory 
• competencies addressed in this text. Not all ideas presented will be 
practical in a given setting. Certainly the fonner counselor will face various 
challenges in adapting to his or her new role as administrator. Beyond 
acquiring specific skills, one's altitude and. flexibility in developing an 
effective managerial style are keys to this transition. 
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, Given this complex internal as^^^ll as'behavioj4l transition process, there 
fs a need for graduate draining courses to prepare counselors ior supervisory 
roles. Such ct curses would help students acquire: the attitude and ability to 
plan, organize and coordinate prdgrams; and sharpen their human relations 
skills to provide leadership and support *o staff. These competencjes.are at 
the core of man'^gerial effectiveness. ^ 

This text presetits ah integration of ideas usefujJn developing sucfv 
courses. However, the lack of theory, and training models in counseling 
admijiistration remains blatant. Ou; profession needs to support the growine; 
number of counselors choosing administration as a career path by 
designing, implementing, a.^d researching (1) theories of supervisory 
administration, (2) mouels for graduate training, and (3) outcome measures 
of supervisory effectiveness. 
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I Figure 5, Kent High School Guidance Department: Line>item Budget 



1. VARIABLE COSTS 

Personnel 

Salaries 
Director 
Counselors (3) 
Psychologist {Va) 
Secretary 



Operating. Expenses 

\' 

Publications 
Subscriptions 
Career Materials 
tting Protocols 
Continuing Educ 



Benefits ^ 
Health Insurance 
Lite Insurance 
Retirement Plan 
Untemploycnent Ins. 
Social Security 
Professional Dues 



Office Expenses 

Supplies 
Telephone 
Repairs 
Photocopying 
Computer Supplies 



TOTAL 



TOTAL 



2, FIXED COSTS 

Building Expenses 

Equipment 

Typewriter TOTAL VARIABLE COSTS 

Computer TOTAL FIXED COSTS 

Furniture 



TOTAL 



75 

63 




figured, Keot High School Guidance Department: PPBS Budget 



ACnVllY 

Class Scheduling 



Occupational 
Tesing 



Standardized 
Testing 



Admlntstratton 



Salaries 



Bencfit$\ 



.Supplies 



Offkel 



Individual 
Counseling 



Croup 

Counseling 



Crisis 

Int^rwntion 



Consultation 



Cutdapce 
Clasps 



College' Prep 
Intervi^ 



Career 

Inforrnation 



1 OTAL COSTS 
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Figure Z Kent High School Guidance DepartmenU Zero-Based Budget 
1* ' 

frofram Tltie: Emergency 24:Hour Telephone Hotline 

Goals: 1. To provide crisis intervention ^o students. 

'\ . 2. To identify and refer troubled students 



•«5 



Deairion Packages \ 
A. Hotline with recorded message 



B Hotline with student volunteers 



Cost 



Benefit 



Rar)k 



Evaluation 



C. Hotjine with paid poraprofessionals 



D. Hotllr with on<all counselors 



E. Hotline with fulltime counselors 



Consequences of^Nonapproval of Program: 
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Figure a Gantt Scheduling Chart 



Septemt^r October. November Decem ber 

weeks weeks. weeks " 'weeks 

1234 12 34 1234 1234 



OBJECTIVE 1. To survey student 
group counseling needs during 
fall quarter. 

■"Hsk 1. Devel(.p student 
questionnaire surve/ 

Task 2. fntroduce guidance 
service^ to all English 
classes. 

Task 3. Distribute survey, in 
home rooms. 

Task 4. Tabulate results of 
survey. 

Task 5. Submit Report with 
recommendations to 
prifiCipal. 

OBJECTIVE 2. Implement three 
ongoing tounseling groups. 

Task 1. Assess guldanc? staff 
group §kills. 

Task 2. Indehtlfy three 
student needs fc > ,i'oups. 

Task 3. Sched.' and 
advertise groups. 

Task 4. Begin groups. 



Reprinted with pe.misiion of author. Austin, Ml (1981). Supervnory management for the 
human senices, NJ: Prentice Hall. 
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Figure 9. Pert Scheduling Chart 



)^15 Feb. IS , Mar. 15 Aftr. 15 May 15 June 15 



tasks (8-9-10) 

OBjfCrtVE 1 OBJEaiVE 5 




Time Frame for Completion In 

Weeks (2-3-4) Objectives Staff Assignments 

2«optimal Obj. 1 

Inrealistic 

' 4?co[\$efvatlve Obj. 2 

Obj. 3 ^ 

Obj. 4 

Obj. 5 

Obj. 6 



Reprinted with permission from author, /xjsun, MJ, (1981), Supervisory management for the 
human services. Nf: Prentire-Hall, 



Figure 10. Data Collection Strategies for Program EvaluQtion 



Strilesy 



SUdi FisciS 
ActtvitNi InfonMdofi 



Patterns of Use 

Rates of service use 
by population 
subgroups 

Estimate of service 
needs from needs 
assessments 

Availability and 
awarx^ness of 
programming 

Profile of usage 

Measures of client 
or student 
movement through 
cuunbeiin}^ Mrrvict 

Continuity of care 



A 

X 



A 
X 



X X 
X 



Cost Effectiveness 

Cost-outcome 
analysis 

Time studies 



X 
X 



X 
X 



Outcome/Quality 
Control 

Ciieni Saiib/dciion 



Treatment Outcome 
Measures - 

Retrosj:ective Case 
Reviexvs 

Client Follow-up 
studies 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 




Reprinted with permission I m author, Landsberg, w., Ne/g/ier, Hammer, Rl, Windle, C 
& Woy, /.R. (1979). Evaluation m practice. A sour ebook 0/ program evaluation studies from 
mentai heatth care systems in the United StatCa. MD. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 
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